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The Future of fhe: British Aircraft Industry 


ee i ce PETER MASEFIELD on 


_VIATION- Pai erieryshesd in the iporl Sis going 
_ through.a time of change and upheaval, The: technology 
of the business is advancing faster than at any time 
_since flying began. The requirements on both the two 
main sides—air defence and commercial aviation—are radically 
K Darcient. now from the needs of even a year or two ago. Space 
flight is about to begin. And, with it all, the whole production 
_ «and financial background has to be rearranged, 
- No wonder, ‘then, that these fundamental alterations in the 
weag concept of the role of aeronautics in world affairs have brought 
with them basic changes in the organization structure of the ~ 
- aircraft industry in this country: and we have not seen the end 
of them yet. We all remember that “ the Lord i is on the side of 
the big battalions’, and when we look around industry in general, 
we can see that such a theme has been widely applied—whether 
it be to the production and marketing of oil, of steel, of textiles 
or of chemicals, In a wide range of industry, the big combines 
have gradually ousted the ‘little man’ aad a for the more 
restricted, specialist activities. 

Now, largely as a result of the personal efforts of two suc- 
cessive Ministers—Mr. Aubrey Jones (the former Minister 
of Supply) and Mr. Duncan Sandys (the present Minister of 
Beate, ‘together with their senior administrative civil servants 
i: _—for better or for worse the British aircraft industry has joined 
ranks: of the principal industrial | combines in a number of 
rated ‘marriages of convenience ’. The Ministers have been 
the side of the big battalions too. It remains to be seen whether 
they haye been on the side of the angels, And—to mix the 
¥ _ metaphors—because they have been able to persuade ‘ the indus- 
donkey’ with-a judicious combination of the financial carrot 
e order-book stick, the donkey—an intelligent but stubborn 
—has plodded dutifully along the dusty political highway. 
@ basic object of- these amalgamations has been to con- 
at financial, technical, and productive strength in order to 
| enormous costs and technical effort Tequired ‘today to 


4 


_ment should not wish to spread their services too widely. 
to-ing and fro-ing’ of the past six 


aioe of convenience’ 


tackle any major aeronautical project. At the same time, the 


objective has been to reduce the number of British aircraft com- 
panies competing against each other and to concentrate them 
to meet foreign competition in the home and export markets. 


The Ministers, and their senior civil servants, have undoubtedly 


had in their minds, too, the later saying that ‘God is always on 
the side which has the best football coach’. The ‘best football 
coaches’ in aviation are the government research centres, the 


Royal Aircraft Establishment at Farnborough and Bedford, and 


the National Physical Laboratory. It is logical that the Govern- 

The result of all the ‘ 
months is that the British aircraft industry is today more or less 
tidily assembled into five large groups with only three or four 
“loose ends’ trailing outside. A couple of years ago some 90 per 
cent. of the 290,000 employees engaged in British aircraft and 
aero-engine manufacture, and repair were in nineteen separate 
companies or groups of companies, We can see the difference, 
perhaps, most easily in terms of average employment, Two years 
ago nineteen individual companies employed an average of about 
12,000 men and women each—they ranged from 42,000 down to 


1,000. Today, the five principal groups employ an average of 


about 44,000 men and women each, That is, the big companies 
are on average nearly four times bigger than they used to be, 
What does all this mean in terms of industrial effort and 


-human endeavour? There are now three principal airframe com- 


panies and two engine companies. The three big airframe manu- 
facturers are the British Aircraft Corporation, the Hawker 
Siddeley Group, and the Westland Group. The two principal 
aero-engine companies are Rolls-Royce and Bristol Siddeley. 


The British Aircraft Corporation is made up of Vickers, Eng- 


lish Electric, Bristol Aircraft, and Hunting Aircraft: . about 
40,000 strong. It is obviously a well-balanced group, with a great 
deal of civil airline experience at Vickers and Bristol, with the 
Viscount and the Britannia under their belts, On the military 


REGISTERED AT THE G.P.O, 


rate “side, too, the English Hlectrie’ 18 

feos bomber, ‘the Vickers Valiant bomber 

att: een, ke Hunting Provost trainer represent a valuable background. 

«In ‘the new era of missiles, the Bristol Bloodhound and the 

ete - English Electric Thunderbird are both leading surface-to-air 
ss guided weapons. 

The reconstituted Hawker-Siddeley Group now includes not 

only the former components—Hawker Aircraft, Avro, Armstrong- 

Whitworth, and Gloster, but has added to them also the famous 


names of de Havilland, Blackburn, and Folland. On the aviation. 


side this group is some 60,000 strong. Its great and varied recent 
military experience includes the Avro Vulcan bomber, the Hawker 
Hunter and Gloster Javelin fighters and the Armstrong-Siddeley 
Seaslug and de Havilland Firestreak surface-to-air and air-to-air 
guided missiles. On the civil side there is the deep-rooted de 
Havilland background leading up to the Comet. 

Third on the list is Westlands—the helicopter company. This 
: group now includes all British helicopter development. The heli- 
wirw copter work of Bristol, Faireys and Saunders-Roe is added to 
ie Westlands own Sikorsky licence. Here is the repository—and a 

a? monopoly—of all British helicopter manufacturing knowledge. 
Y So much for the airframe groups. On the engine side we have 
Rolls-Royce and Bristol-Siddeley. Rolls-Royce remains as before 
_ —the most distinguished name in engine building throughout the 
world. Bristol-Siddeley combines the forces of Bristol aero- 


engines and cars and Armstrong-Siddeley arr eneiics and. cars 


as a strong rival to Rolls-Royce. 
Obviously, even in these groupings, there are some anomalies. 
For instance, de Havilland engines and de Havilland propellers: 


do they become part of the Hawker-Siddeley airframe group or 


part of the Bristol-Siddeley engine group? And Napier Aero 

engines: where do they fit—with their parent concern, English 

Electric, in the British Aircraft Corporation, or, perhaps, with 

} Rolls-Royce? Then there is that odd link between the two rival 

ha airframe groups, represented on the one side by Bristol Aircraft 

in the British Aircraft Corporation and, on the other, by the 

Bristol engine component in Bristol- Siddeley. And how does the 

Bristol-Siddeley engines combine relate to the Hawker-Siddeley 

airframe group—while supplying Olympus engines, for instance, 

io to the new combined Vickers-English Electric TSR-2 recon- 
ay naisance bomber, in the rival establishment? _ 


Loose Ends 


- These are conundrums which remain to be sorted out, But 


there are other loose ends too, Chief among them is Handley- 
Sa Page Limited—a great name in British aviation and builder of 
earege*_\’ the Victor bomber and Herald transport, So far Handley-Page — 


remains independent, and, at present, fully occupied. 

et . Then there is Short Brothers and Harland of Belfast—the only 
= company in the British industry i in which there is a government 
_-—~—-__s investment, They have, as a major project, the Britannic strategic 
freighter for R.A.F. Transport Command, Among the smaller 
companies, Scottish Aviation, Boulton Paul, a tiis, Auster and 
ee Miles remain unattached. 

ea; Even so, on the major airframe ee there is a good basis for 


structors) now stand for the Society of Both Aircraft Constructors 
_ or, alternatively, for the Society of British Ancillary Component- 
Makers who, now, vastly outnumber the aircraft concerns, Be 
that as it may, the ‘Teal problems remain. Among the chief reasons 
for the mergers have been the reduction in the military order 


* book and the high cost of large new projects. To amalgamate, 
* See to form bigger companies to do less work, makes no sense, and 
e __ the success of the new order will depend a great deal on the 
eee: influence on government defence expenditure of Mr. Khrushchev’s 


latest volte-face and on the success of ae industry in new civil 
markets, chiefly overseas. 


For the present the order-books are, ‘on the whole, reasonably 


big new projects: for civil use the VC-10 and the Super VC-10 
“wy jet airliners for B.O.A.C., while the Vanguard is about to start 
delivery to B.E.A. and the Trans-Canada Airlines. And as mili- 
tary projects the TSR-2 and developments of the Lightning 


Pa fighters, and the Bloodhound guided weapon, will provide work 


for some time to come. Significantly, most of these are home 


itar fighter ‘and -, | ng 
_ stocks; while the Blackbt 
Steel guided bomb rema 


cellation of the de Havilla 

blow—though it may yet pro’ ral 

British space’ flight. One eet SO, 
_As fee eee ve are full up 


companies are, for the moment, fn ee 
bE ne cae builders, aod - some te ene 


EES, in aviation pniysd on The “jae of sera tae ee = 
order-books at home and overseas, however much they ‘diversify’ 
in other directions: dnd * diversification ’ is easier said than done. — 


The Beoeonie Trang Aeroplane Ch, a a aa 
One of the biggest, and juiciest ‘ carrots’ which has teen's in ‘the 
background of both the big airframe amalgamations is the super- 
sonic transport. Everyone recognizes that the supersonic trans- 
port aeroplane is now an inevitable development for long-saee | cs, 
—and particularly ~ trans-Atlantic—airline services. Everyone 


_ knows that to abandon this work entirely to the Americans. and — 


the Russians would be to surrender Britain’s place in advanced - 


technology, not: only in aviation but throughout the sciences. ey 


Aeronautics has become a springboard into the frontiers | we 
scientific and engineering endeavour—whether in materials, in 
electronics, in advanced systems. or in fluid mechanics. Leader e 
ship in these fields influences every aspect of our daily lives. 

Hence the fact—not always appreciated—that we cannot afford . 
to stay out of such projects as supersonic transport if we are to 


remain a major World Power. That is not to say that international i | 


‘collaboration is ruled out in such a field, just as international | 
rivalry is certain. Indeed, there is a school of thought—to which — 
I, personally, belong—which contends that co-operation with the at, 
United States in the design and development of a supersonic — 
transport aeroplane is the one economic, and technically sound, 
way of ensuring both practical success and commercial orders. — ; 
What is certain is that either the British Aircraft Corporation 1 
or the Hawker-Siddeley Group—with either Rolls-Royce or 
Bristol Siddeley engines—will be the leading British contenders in _ 
supersonic transport development. Whichever wins the leading — 
place in this vital contract will be dominant in British and Com-— 
monwealth aeronautics. There will be much else to do, but this i is 
the crowning affair. So the n mergers of the past months can be 


~ seen as one act in this continuous multi-act play: and the curtain z 


is about to go up on the next act. The quesoe remains—who — 
will Se 5 ar 
ee ry ee ear Sas. 
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“The ‘fae Broptcale 


the wisecrack that the S.B.A.C. (Society of British Aircraft Con-~ 
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full. The British Aircraft Corporation is engaged on a number of — 


But there, is a no less iat issue zune al the cet 
these — 
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Nationalism in the Modern World 


Nationalism in Afriea 


By COLIN LEYS 


FRICAN nationalism is perhaps the only pure form of 
nationalism in .the world today. By that I mean that 
it exists in the one continent where new nations have 
still to be brought into existence. As the colonial 


powers gradually retreat they leave 
behind a vacuum of power which is 
what nationalism exists to fill. In fact 
I should prefer to talk about African 
nationalisms, in the plural, rather than 
speak as if there were one single 
political force at work in Africa at the 
moment. 

The central idea of these African 
nationalisms is not fundamentally 
different from that of other national- 
isms: the idea that foreign dominance, 
in this case white dominance, should 
come to an end, and that Africans 
should rule themselves. ‘ Africa for the 
Africans’, ‘ Freedom’, ‘ Self-govern- 
ment mow’: these slogans sum it up 
more efficiently than pages of explana- 
tion. This central idea is, as elsewhere, 
initially mainly negative. It is a re- 
jection of subordination and a demand 
for equality. This is the central 
message of the famous ‘ Freedom 
Charter’ in South Africa, the key 
document in the Treason Trial. Even 
in those territories which have few 
settled Europeans the story is essen- 
tially the same, only there is more 
tendency to Jay the blame for the 
country’s general economic and other 
problems at the door of external 
domination, because there is much 


less systematic experience of discrimination by Europeans ° 
on the spot. A good example comes from Dahomey, A power- 
ful book by the young nationalist author, Albert Tévoedjre, 


is written, he says, 
‘in the name of African 
women wandering for 
miles to find a bare 
sustenance for — their 
children, in the name 
of African urchins 
whom hunger has 
forced to become hab- 
itual liars, in the name 
of African mercenary 
soldiers drafted to fight 
in North Africa, as 
shock troops in the 
attack on the life and 
liberty of other weak 
peoples . . .’ On an- 
other page he prints a 
photograph of children 
in a street and com- 
ments: ‘After 300 
years of French govern- 
ment in St. Louis, 
Senegal, one child in 
ten can go to school. 
And the others? Well, 


the others hang around gir Milton Margai, Prime Minister of Sierra Leone, addressing the c , Wee 
last month after which it was announced that the territory will become independent next year evitable culmination of 


in the streets! ’ 


etimesecustes Be ike 


Dr. Nkrumah, Prime Minister of Ghana, addressing an 


outdoor meeting in Accra 
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Behind the repudiation of European dominance there lies 
another, even more fundamental, idea, which is positive. This is 
the discovery by Africans of their ability to rule themselves, 
People often forget just how important this is. The tidal wave of 


imperialism which swept over Africa 
at the end of the last century was 
based on an unprecedented technolo- 
gical gap between the colonial powers 
and the peoples of Africa. This gap 
gave the invaders a tremendous and 
lasting sense of superiority, the feel- 
ing satirized by Belloc in his verse 
about the Europeans on safari, faced 
with a mutiny among their African 
porters. They say to themselves: 
“Whatever happens we have got 
The maxim gun, and they have 
not’. 
And for at least a generation this was 
matched by a profound African sense 
of inferiority, stemming from this 
same technological imbalance, It could 
not be shaken off until a new genera- 
tion of Africans had emerged, some of 
whom were at last the rivals of Euro- 
peans in technique and culture. It is 
recognized that Europeans still have 
many technical advantages, which put 
them in a position to offer much to 
Africa—many doctors, agriculturists, 
engineers, chemists, and much experi- 
ence and complex ‘ know-how’ of all 
kinds. But most African countries can 
now provide at least a few of these 
themselves, And with this bridging of 
the technological gap an immensely 


significant psychological change has occurred. The special justifi- 
cation invoked for European rule, the claim that only Europeans 
could develop the continent, has been undermined, Africans now 


claim that the right to 
rule a country need not 
depend on the ability to 
develop it, - precisely 
because the mystery of 
technological superior- 
ity has at last been ex- 
ploded. The political 
significance of this is 
obvious: once people 
are aware of their own 
ability to rule them- 
selves, it is intolerable 
to their self-respect not 
to be free to do so. 
That is what bridging 
the technological gulf 
has meant in Africa. 
This also gives us a 
clue to the problem of 
why African national- 
ism arose when it did. 
Nationalism is really a 
natural evolution, with 
a fixed cycle of growth, 
i. and what we are now 


e conference in London WitMessing 1S an In- 
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it. The main Reuter of the A 
powers did not occur until the eighteen-ei a 
or less complete within twenty years. t, for the most part, 
the modern leaders of Africa are only fie second or third genera- 


tion of Africans to be exposed to external rule, Dr. Nkrumah, 


for instance, was born in 1909, only eight years after Ashanti was 
finally incorporated into the Gold Coast (although his own birth- 
place was actually under British rule well before that), He and 
the other leaders of modern Africa are the generation which has 
closed the technological gap. 


Effects of the War 

But if we look for a more immediate cause of the emergence 
of African nationalism, it is obviously the events of the second 
world war. One has only to consider the formation of the main 
nationalist movements. Almost the only important one to be 
formed before the war was the African National Congress of 


South Africa. The National Council of Nigeria and the Cameroons - 
was formed in 1943; so was the Nyasaland African Congress. 


But the really big crop came just after the war: the United 


Gold Coast Convention in 1947, the Nigerian Action Group in 


1948, the Northern Rhodesian Congress in 1948, the Rassemble- 
ment Démocratique Africain in 1946, and the Bloc Démocratique 
Sénégalais in 1948. 

' There are many aspects to the way the war touched off African 


- nationalism. For one thing, large numbers of Africans served in 


the forces abroad. It is estimated that as many as one in three 
of Nyasaland’s able-bodied men saw war service, and they saw 
it as the equals of the other Commonwealth troops beside whom 
they fought. What is more, they imbibed the ideals for which 
the allies fought, the ideals publicized in the Atlantic Charter, 
the Charter of the United Nations, and ultimately in the Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. They saw a contradiction between British 
and French resistance to German domination, and what they 
regarded as British and French domination in Africa. Some day 
a historian will trace the full story of what the veterans did 
when they got home. There was, for instance, the historic demon- 
stration of the Ex-Servicemen’s Union in Accra on February 28, 
1948. Ex-Servicemen also played a large part in founding the 
new West African nationalist organizations, and this probably 
happened in British East and Central Africa too. But what 
counted most was the ideas which they brought home. 

The fighting men themselves are only a part of the story. The 
war turned Asia into a battleground, and as a result colonialism 
in Asia collapsed. India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, and Indo- 
nesia all gained their independence. Many “African nationalist 
movements had already taken inspiration from India, calling 
themselves Congresses on the Gandhian model, and the final 
triumph of Indian nationalism produced an immense new wave 
of enthusiasm. The war also severely weakened the colonial 
powers at home. We got deeply into debt with our colonies— 
Ghana is still drawing on Britain’s war-time debts to help finance 
her development plans—and this economic dependence also forced 


_ the colonial powers to make some political concessions, Further- 


more, to make the most of the colonies’ products, a faster pace 
of development was necessary. The towns throughout Africa 


_ mushroomed. Elizabethville trebled its population between 1940 


and 1946, Bamako doubled its population in the same six years, 


vas more ~ 
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first years of independence. A Arpt SO ee 


comes closest to the same patt 
organization on the lines develop ed b 


(from which Nkrumah took rs main 
pyramid of units running from local eh 
ferences, a central office providing a permanent 
above all—a national leader as’ the party’s presi 
thing being backed by a pool of cars and trucks wi 
equipment, or even helicopters in the case of the 
in Nigeria; a corps of paid officials ; newspapers; flas 
and so on. These organizations have mo 
especially for elections, on the most impressive sc 
also aim at doing more than this: and this further a 

great significance for the next phase of nationalism in pase the ps: 


The ‘Party and the People 1g) SS ea er 
The nationalist movements in many cases, and barhbel Teas 
creasingly in all cases, aim at representing the entire people mE 
the country—first, against the colonial power, and afterwards © 
against what M. Sekou Touré has declared to be their more 
permanent enemy—poverty. As Dr. Nkrumah has put it: ‘The 
C.P.P. is Ghana and Ghana is the C.P.P.’. To further this aim, all 
other forms of private organization are as far as possible brought — 
inside the party structure—trade unions, farmers’ associations, 


~ women’s organizations, youth organizations, and so on. Moreover, g 


the organization itself becomes more and more built into the 
state structure once the country becomes independent. Its local 
offices function as clearing houses for every aspect of psa 
jobs, advising on lawsuits, promoting community development 
schemes, and so on, as well as raising funds and canvassing for 
elections and the other more familiar functions of a party. Its — 
leaders hold public office at all levels, either by appointment or 
by election; the distinction between party and state is less ss 
than we are mostly used,to in the West. ; 
The theory behind this development is that the new ‘countries 3 
of Africa are not the scene of sharp class divisions for which a 
two-party or a multi-party system is appropriate, Their over- 
riding need is for national unity, to overcome colonialism, tribal- 
ism, and poverty, and the nationalist organizations express this" 
national unity. But of course there are divisions of all sorts in 
these countries. These divisions must therefore be resolved within 
the party structure, and once resolved, by majority decision, 
people must unite again in support of these decisions. es 
This is clearly an enormously ambitious theory. To get it 
accepted as legitimate, nationalist leaders have increasingly turr 
to African history in support of it. This brings me to the second 
distinctive feature of African nationalism as I see it. All 
nationalist movements probably seek to invoke the support of a 
national past, and certainly there is nothing preposterous in 
African nationalists doing the same. The old popular stereotype — 
of Africa as a Dark Continent containing only a Sapteansvas 


_ mass of primitive tribes, with an eventless history stretching — 


Leopoldville more than doubled. At last Africa’s scattered rural 


communities found new focuses of national unity. The towns 
threw up leaders, provided them with mass audiences, contributed 
funds and, in the last resort, mass demonstrations of strength. 
And with greatly improved communications—especially roads 
and air services—the nationalist leaders could for the first 
time forge organizations which brought the whole country within 
their scope, down to the villagers in the remotest parts of the bush. 

This brings me, finally, to the two things which seem to me 
distinctive features of African nationalism—organization and the 
concept of the African personality. In the matter of organization, 
Ghana again has been a pacemaker, Dr. Nkrumah wrote in his 
autobiography: ‘I knew that whatever the programme for the 
solution of the colonial question might be, success would depend 
on the organization adopted’, and in the United Gold Coast 
Convention, and later the Convention People’s Party, he put his 
theory into practice. Similar ideas underlie the National Council 


back to the beginning of time, is nonsense. Like the Dark Ages 
in Europe, the only really dark thing about the Dark Continent is 
our ignorance of it. At least thirty ancient African kingdoms — 
lasting for several centuries each, between about A.D. 300 and 
1900, are known to have existed, and it is morally certain that this | rs 
is only a small part of the story. The Gold Coast rationalists — 
were perfectly entitled to take inspiration and a name from the — 
ancient Kingdom of Ghana, and the former French Sudan and a 
Senegal from Mali. . =.) ¥ aa fae 
But the histories of these former states are exceeding! ne 
distinct. Written records by outside observers a ige 3 
between; the oral tradition is partial and often unre 
detail; archaeological remains are tantalizingly insuffici 
can be pieced together is a broad outline of dynasties and 
facts about the size of populations, distribution of languag: 
so on. There simply is not enough in all this for a strong appeal 
the nationalists to history—even if the modern state bo 
drawn up by the colonial powers os ) 
kingdoms, which they hardly ever do. 


; "person is a “complex « ‘one, Pe 
ere, It seems to me ‘to contain several 


idea that | it ‘is. itican: to feel This Sores cha to 
wa 
4 : leaders elsewhere i in the world; the idea that it is African to reach 


BS challenge. the decision again once it is taken; the idea of 
zt. co-operation in public works; the idea of a corporate state, in 
__ which everyone is organized into some group according to age 
: cnean sex or occupation; and so on. Nationalist parties may appeal 
to such ideas and if they strike a chord in the public mind may 
succeed in legitimizing a really novel form of political organiza- 
tion and practice in the new African states. — 

ae there is an inner contradiction in the ideas underlying 
fc ‘African. nationalism, as I have tried to outline them. On the one 
hand, the nationalist movements are genuinely trying to create 


E new- ‘individual nations; but to the extent that they succeed in 


mobilizing the masses for this purpose they are obviously creating 
“AS obstacles i in ane ‘way of any further union or federation of African 


» \ 


} 


'T is. true, as some American crite have eh saying, that 


altogether Mr. Khrushchev’s fault, Mr. Macmillan’s policy 
HE had been torpedoed long before the ‘summit’ conference 
€. _ Reeted If Mr. Khrushchev had not made so much noise in Paris 
last week—banging tables and slamming doors—it would have 
. - been apparent to us all; Russian policy had moved a great deal 
since that ill-conceived ultimatum over Berlin. Mr, Khrushchev 
} must have realized almost at once that he had done something 
rather silly, and even dangerous, and that he had got himself 
__ into a position that he could not possibly hold, short of war. So 
he soon extended his time limit. Then he explained that there 
i was no time limit at all, and finally he conceded that disarmament 
was a much more important topic than Berlin for a possible 
* summit’ conference, 
That has been Dr. Adenauer’s attitude all through the crisis: 
his first concern has been to prevent any discussion of West Berlin 
at a conference with the Russians. Once the conference had got 


down to disarmament-and East-West relations and things like ~ 


_ that, there would be little time for discussion on West Berlin. So 
Mr. Khrushchev has been skilfully retreating over the past 
eighteen months or so from a position he knew he could not 


hold; and since the essence of diplomacy is to give your opponent 


every opportunity to shift his ground without losing face, it would 

___ have been natural if the Western Governments had given Mr. 
- Khrushchev a little help. That is one of the reasons why Mr. 
Macmillan and Mr. Selwyn Lloyd flew to Moscow in February 
q of last year—and that is just what Dr. Adenauer and General de 
_- Gaulle would not allow them to do, Their attitude is not as 
e unreasonable as it sounds. They have argued all along that the 
i Russians in their present mood will interpret every concession 
a8 as a sign of weakness and as a standing invitation to ask for 
- more, The attitude of the U.S. Government has been uncertain 

_ and equivocal throughout: at times they were as rigid as Dr. 
Adenauer, and then again they were all in favour of compromise. 
The sort of diplomatic operation that Mr. Macmillan had in 
mind when he got back from Moscow was an interim settlement 

Ps pice Berlin and some sort of understanding about limiting arma- 
- ments (including nuclear weapons) in central Europe, all subject 
to a proper system of inspection. This idea roused fierce opposi- 
tion in Bonn. As the Germans saw it, any agreement on arma- 


ve = 


think, ~which has been a popular idea among strong national 


pt agreement in disputes through discussion—but unpatriotic ever. 


Mr. Macmillan’s Russian policy is in ruins, but that is not’ 


nents. that gapplied paly, to central Europe would put them in a 


which the various African nationalisms have brought into being. 

On the other hand, as I have said, the African past to which 
these same leaders must increasingly appeal i in order to legitimize 
themselves is not a national past proper, but a continental past. 
Apart from the obvious economic and diplomatic attractions of a 
United States of Africa there is some evidence that the growing 
nationalist appeal to an African personality has itself contributed 
to the popularity of the pan-African ideal—especially among the 


younger generation of Africans. 


Thus many observers are ready to conclude that the logic of 
nationalism in Africa, as elsewhere, must be to produce only 
national rivalry, with all its potential weakness and instability, But 
I have tried to indicate how in the longer run the African 
nationalisms may increasingly rely on ideas which could lead a 
new generation of leaders to abandon separatism in favour of a 
single nationalism on a continental scale. 

—General Overseas Service 


: E : ce ae Last Look at the ‘Summit’ 


“ Si i eo oe THOMAS BARMAN, BBC. Aiplomatic correspondent 


position of inferiority in relation to their friends in the Atlantic 
Alliance. The only hope of persuading them to swallow the plan 
was to apply it to a wider area so as to include parts of France, 
and that is something that General de Gaulle will not hear of. 
So the plan had to be scrapped. , 

As for that interim settlement for Berlin—it was the main 
topic at last summer’s Geneva conference. It was resisted every 
inch of the way by the French and the Germans, and also by the 
Americans from time. to time. Its only effect was to throw light 
on Western disagreements and quarrels, So when the ‘ summit’ 
conference finally opened, it must have been obvious to Mr. 
Khrushchey that he was not going to get any help at all from 
the West. 

The crisis Mr. Khrushchev has precipitated is, above all, a 
European crisis. It is due in part to inadequate consultation 
among the Western leaders; it is due also to the failure of the 
British Government to realize that at the moment the French and 


.German Governments see very much eye to eye on matters of 


policy and are not prepared to acknowledge any British right to 
lead the way in important international questions, It is this 
failure to realize what is happening on the Continent that is 


responsible for all the trouble that has arisen on the Common 


Market. 

There is this final point: neither the French nor the Germans 
are taking kindly to this habit that British Prime Ministers have 
of flying off to Washington and hammering out an agreed policy 
with the President and his advisers, and then returning to Europe 
with the remark that the Americans are on their side, It was all 
very, well in Churchill’s day when the world was at war or only 
just beginning to restore its circulation; in present circumstances 
these visits cause irritation. They certainly do not help the 
cause of European unity, and European unity is the first require- 


ment. There is no point in the British Government having an’ 
ideal Russian policy so long as the French and the Germans do 


not like it. What is essential is complete understanding between 
London and Bonn and Paris. Only in such circumstances shall 
we be able to count upon full American support for the political 
and military defence of Europe. The unity of the West and the 
cohesion of the Atlantic Alliance have their roots in Europe: any 
attempt to negotiate with Mr. Khrushchev until that unity has 
been achieved would be dangerous as well as futile. 
—‘ From Our Own Correspondent’ (Home Service) 
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African’ Coders. hopes for ee political ae in the near 
future seemed dashed in the face of the obviously increasing — 
sense of differing interests among the leaders of the new states, 
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University Ways 


E publish today on another page an article by 
Michael Young, a sociologist, which is based upon 
a feature programme recently broadcast by the 
B.B.C. that should be of great interest to many 
readers. It deals with the question of entrance to the universities. 
Mr. Young would not claim that his was a thorough or a complete 
investigation: it merely touches on a matter which is bound to 
become of increasing importance in future years, Full employ- 


ment, increasing prosperity, the demand for scientific knowledge, 
an urge to enter the professions, and the approaching ‘ bulge’ i 


school-leavers—all these contribute to the search for places in 
English universities. Money can no longer buy those places, as it 
still could do largely a generation ago. Indeed, the paradoxical 


_ position is that so long as a boy has ability, the poorer his 


parents the more assured he is of adequate financial assistance 
from the community; it is the middle-income parent who must 
face a means test and may be required to make financial sacrifices 
to provide support for his son at the university. We now live in 
what Mr: Young has called a ‘ meritocracy’ and in his article he 
shows that, as with the former plutocracy, it has its disadvantages 
and frustrations. 

In the United States of America the pressure on the universities 
is not so severe, partly because there are more of them, partly 
because in the richer states at any rate local pride requires that 
large universities, finely equipped and excellently staffed, are 
made available by the community; Alistair Cooke, in a broadcast 


talk which we published last week, pointed out that ‘any young 


boy in Ohio who is not a moron, and who wants to go to college, 
may get a university education at the state’s expense ’. Moreover 
what he gets isa first-class education. It may be true that first- 
year students at a university like Ohio are not as far advanced 
as corresponding students at British universities, but at least they 
have not been subjected to the frustrations and pressures of the | 
O-level and the A-level and the entrance examinations and inter- 
views which stud the way upwards. And, on the other side, because 
the system of higher education in America is wider, American 
employers are increasingly expecting their staff to have university 
or college degrees as a necessary basis for a worth-while job. 
Ultimately no doubt it will come to that over here too. 
Meanwhile there is another problem about the universities 
which Mr. Young touches upon in his article, namely the special 
prestige attaching to Oxford and Cambridge. In the United States 
of course there is also a prestige about Harvard and Yale and one 
or two other private universities, Probably undergraduates receive 
as good an education at the state universities, and some of them 
go on to Harvard or Yale for graduate studies, But in England 
Oxford and Cambridge still hold a dominant position because of” 
their social cachet: and it is felt, rightly or wrongly, that they 
provide a surer entry to ‘the Establishment’. Dr. Pedley of 
Leicester University has suggested to Mr. Young that a solution 
‘would be for Oxford and Cambridge to concentrate on higher 
degree work only, leaving the first degree to be taken at other 
universities. Such a suggestion will wring the withers of the 


traditionalists. But in an egalitarian educational system it might 
_ have to be, f 


collaborators ’. 
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The Soviet broadcaster went on 1 to say that it the young “coup whe 3 
yielded in the matter of the christening, they and the hild might a 
be asked to observe fasts and attend church services. The broad- ‘S = 


caster” then quoted ‘ a Soviet former priest” now wor ng 
doctor’: : : os a : 
Religion is an enemy of health. ‘The ok A rites ‘of ee Sah 

ing and communion take place in unhygienic conditions. Through a 
communion one may become infected with diphtheria, tonsilitis, es S 
scarlet fever, and influenza. The christening of children in the 
same water is a source of a whole series of infectious diseases. Pam ae 


A Moscow broadcaster in Arabic took a very different line about — Pe f 
religion, in replying to questions ‘presumably from listeners in ae 
the Middle East. He said it was difficult to say how many . Muslims oat 


there were in the Islamic republics of Russia since ‘to every 
Soviet citizen religion is a personal matter, and he is ‘not com- 
pelled to report on it to anyone’, The speaker said it was difficult 
to state how many mosques there were in the Soviet Union: t 
We can say confidently, however, that the number “is large, er 
since they are found in many small towns as well as in Moscow, po hires 
Leningrad and other big cities. Most of the mosques are in Uzbe=- 
kistan, where new ones have been built and old ones repaired. ... 
Every. year a party of Soviet Muslims makes the pilgrimage to _ 
Mecca. .. The Soviet Government puts no obstacles in their 
way; on the contrary it provides them with help. For instance, — 
the Soviet Government sent a doctor with the pilgrims. + 
From Morocco a home service transmission reported on an 
African radio congress being held in Rabat, An African Broad- 
casting Union had been formed and its general conference would _ 
meet early next year. Rabat in Morocco would be the permanent —_ 
seat of the Union. Guinea’s director of broadcasting had been 
appointed to co-ordinate the work of various committees which — ue 
had been set up. Cairo radio in French for West ‘Africa nae me < 
following to say about this African radio congress: « sh nck ieee Ria 
The agenda includes the problem of Se radio reba ne 
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Did You Hear That? 


‘A BIRD-MAN FALLING’ 

In ‘ MoniToR’ B.B.C. television viewers saw some 
of Elisabeth Frink’s sculpture and heard a commen- 
tary on it from both her and Laurie Lee. 

Laurie Lee: Elisabeth Frink, still in her twenties, 
has already made a name for herself, both in Europe 
and America. In her studio, a white, quiet place, 
littered for action, there are a scribble of notes and 
images, and the various bits of homely junk, plaster, 
wire, old newspapers and firewood, which she uses 
to build up her figures. 

Elisabeth Frink: I could not live without a 
place to work, where I am able to shut myself off. 
I do not naturally or consciously draw any of my 
ideas or forms from the outside world. When I 
leave this studio I have left it. I don’t go out and 
have a cup of coffee or a drink and talk over what 
I have been doing: I leave it completely. I do not 
like discussing it with people outside; I like to 
create everything in here. This is the place where 
I work. I have to keep it apart from everything 
else. I work best under pressure, not from outside, 
but my own pressure: I create my own pressure 
and that is enough. 

Lee: She does not hack, she builds. Carving, she 
says, is too slow for her: she has to work quickly 
while the idea is still with her. Working from inside 
outward, slapping flesh on the bone, correcting, 
changing, extending as she goes. She does not draw from life, 
she doesn’t consciously copy anything, her symbols are her 
memory and her imagination.* . 

Frink: I don’t like reality in art—I have reality enough when 
I’m outside. I want to create my own fantastic forms based on my 
observation of human and animal forms. 

Lee: Though born in the country Liz choses London to live 
in—she likes its neutrality, cannot work anywhere else. But the 
country, and that is the power and savagery of natural life, 
seems to be a part of everything she does. In this room in Fulham 
it’ comes back to her—the dead, the frightened fighting 
animals, the challenging and the slain, the triumphant and 
vanquished, the substance of so much of her work. 


Seen in ‘ Monitor’ on May 22: a bird-man by Elisabeth Frink— 
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Frink: When I was about twelve, after Dunkirk in fact, I 
used to spend my school holidays shooting game—hares, rabbits, 
pigeons, anything to eat. At first I used to get rather upset after 
I shot animals; but after a bit it didn’t upset me at all. I used to 
enjoy it simply from a practical point of view. I used to stalk 
hares for hours on end in the snow, which I found very satisfying. 
I didn’t get pleasure from killing, it was merely a question of 
shooting well. Occasionally I used to forget to hang the animals 
up, and they used to twist into shapes that interested me. 

Lee: Curiously enough, her dead animals are neither morbid 
nor sentimental: crooked limbs take on a new kind of life, become 
a mew species and seem to have a new power—something 
suspended between life and rock. 

Frink: Early observation in the country of- living and dead 
forms is the foundation for a great deal of my work. To me the 
forms of violent death are necessary and normal; they always have 
been. I am well aware of violence in the world. I haven’t led a 
particularly violent life, except for a really basic violence, for 
instance when I was shooting animals, but I react very strongly to 
it. It not only upsets me but gives me a feeling of sadness or 
despair. I remember at the end of the war being incredibly upset 
without even knowing the full content of the horrors in Germany. 
I am interested that men and animals are confronted with combat 
in their lives, some sort of menace, and must defend themselves— 
not only in war, but in the whole business of living. I try to 
create the stress and tension this causes: this is the violence that 
is necessary to me in my work. 

Lee: Her birds might have been bred for Edgar Allan Poe, 
they are no springtime choristers, they are augurs of death, ours as 
well as their own. If they sang they would spit out splinters of 
iron. They seem to sum up the whole menace of air. 

Frink: I became interested in the changing of fish into bird 
and bird into man so that they seem to become one thing, so 
that there is a sort of physical presence of a bird in man and of 
man in a bird. This idea was triggered off by the death of the 
French bird-man, Valentin. I found some wonderful magazine 
photographs of him which I stuck on the wall of my studio, From 
them I worked out the idea of a bird-man. The very fact of some- 
one falling in space makes me feel nervous, I often dream of fall- 
ing through space myself, which becomes a nightmare, So this 
particular fear is always with me, which is a good thing because it 
starts off ideas for sculpture—it gives a sense of urgency. 
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Lee: With the bird-men one sees what are probably the most 
personal and unsettling apparitions Frink has given us. Clearly 
she is haunted by them as we are. They are aggressive and doomed 
—a formal nightmare of the age—symbols of the collective vertigo 
of man. 

Frink: In my work there is a constant reminder of death, a 


Gondolier on the Grand Canal, Venice 


bird-man falling, a bird of prey and its victim. To me it is as 
important as living. The forms I make are inspired by a respect 
for a life which seems to be always threatened by death. 


SOUNDS OF VENICE 
‘For several centuries music and Venice were inseparable’, said 
JAMES Morris in a talk in the Home Service, ‘ and the old queen 
of the lagoons was the melodic capital of the western world. As 
long ago as the fourth century, St. Jerome was able to write that 
the clergy of the Venetian lagoon sang “like the chorus of the 
blessed in heaven ”, 

“Venice was always a city of organs, Some of the oldest sur- 
viving state papers refer to the great instrument in St. Mark’s, 
which was constantly being restored and enlarged, and was several 
times put out of action, so the records say rather 
glumly, by the nibblings of mice. In the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries people were always playing 
the organ in Venice, and the young bloods of the 
place used to mount organs in gondolas and see 
the dawn in with racy cantatas. 

“The musical heyday of Venice came in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when the city 
was losing its political grip, and becoming instead 
a metropolis of grace and pleasure. The first 
madrigal was performed in Venice, and the first 
Italian opera. Four celebrated conservatoires 
flourished, and seven active opera houses, and great 
families even had their private organists. In the 
great cathedral of St. Mark, where Monteverdi was 
once choirmaster, six separate orchestras were 
sometimes assembled, in different parts of the 
church, for the performance of an oratorio; and as 
the years went by, and the gilded elegance of the 
place decayed into garish carnival and excess, then 
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Claudio Merulo da Correggio, 
organist of St. Mark’s and one 
of the greatest Italian com- 
posers for the organ in the late 
sixteenth century 
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the songs of the gondoliers rang their way around the world, and 
the declining city was lapped in rather sickly harmony. 

‘ There is still music in Venice. The strains of great symphonies 
do rise, in the summer season, from floodlit courtyards. Twelve- 
tone scales and electronic cadences emerge eerily from the Inter- 
national Festival of Contemporary Music. The noble choir of 
St. Mark’s still sings seraphically from its eyrie among the high 
mosaics. There is still opera in the exquisite Fenice Theatre, and 
from the great Renaissance edifice of the Palazzo Pisani one can 
still hear the horns of the last conservatoire trumpeting away 
across the canals. There is a jazz club in Venice, holding its 
sessions in an ancient florid palace beside the Grand Canal. 

‘Long ago the city lost its reputation for silence. The steam- 
boats did not entirely shatter it, for they used to ease their passage 
down the waterways with all the gentle chugging, thumping, and 
hissing that went with polished brass and oiled pistons. But once 
the petrol engine arrived, the peace of the city was doomed. 
But there still are other, more evocative Venetian noises, noises 
out of the past. The streets of Venice have their own sound, the 
quick tap of heels on flag-stones; from a hundred thousand houses 
comes the chirping of a myriad canaries; the pigeons of St. Mark 
swoop over the colonnades with a dreadful whoosh and beating of 
wings. The gondoliers have forgotten their medieval love lyrics, 
but when they swing their high-powered, lopsided craft splendidly 
into the Grand Canal, they utter a series of antique warning cries, 
like the calls of world-weary sea-birds. 

‘The boom of a ship’s siren is a Venetian sound, and the hoot- 
ing of tugs: and in the foggy winter nights, when the city is 
blanketed in gloom and damp, you can hear the far-away tinkling 
of bell-buoys in the lagoon, and the distant roar of the Adriatic. 
And there is one unobtrusive sound which, more than any other, 
evokes for me the old Venice, the Venice of the merchant-princes, 
the sea-captains, and the old musicians too: sometimes, early in 
the morning, as you lie in bed in the half-light, you may hear the 
soft fastidious splash of oars outside, the swish of a light boat 
moving fast, the ripple of the waves against the stone ramparts, 
and the soft breathing of an oarsman, easy and assured ’. 


HISTORIC BRITAIN 

‘To the Commonwealth man coming in, particularly from a young 
country like mine, Britain is apt to appear as a great storehouse 
of historic relics rather than a country’, said Ertc SPARKE in 
‘ Today ’. ‘Every inch has been walked over by Caesar’s armies, 
or knights in armour, or Elizabethan actors—trod on, sat on, 
slept on, fought on. You can easily “get a thing” about this. 
Walk into Westminster Abbey and you will find yourself standing 
on Ben Jonson or Gladstone. Lean against a lamp-post and, as 
like as not, there will be a sign saying: “ Charles Dickens leant 
here, January 5, 1855”. Camp on an open field, and it will be 
the site of the battle of Hastings. 

‘ Everything is preserved—old horse troughs, old fire tongs, old 
chimneys, old back-scratchers. It becomes unnerving. Dig in your 
garden and you are likely to find a Roman coin, or a Saxon urn, 
or an antique soup-tureen. In the act of chopping firewood you 
pause—you could be destroying part of the yew tree from which 
Hereward the: Wake got his bow and arrows. 

‘In Australia when I am out in the bush I could 
be walking where no one ever trod before. That 
gum tree is not where Charles II hid after his 
escape from Worcester, and that weather-beaten 
stone is not where Saxon kings were crowned—it is 
just a big slab of virtually useless rock. 

‘Picture Britain in 200 years’ time if this goes 
on: here Sir Winston stubbed his cigar, here Mr. 
Macmillan, . , . And the relics: electric light bulb, 
circa 1960, used as a means of lighting; a genuine 


be tripping over relics right, left, and centre. As a 
Commonwealth man thinks this over, his mind is 
inclined to boggle. If I can find a few 
Britain where no one has been before, I shall build 
a fence round it, put up a 
“ Absolutely unhistorical ground ”, 
Commonwealth visitors 1s, admission’. 
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<3 The following i is an article based on a doa feature broadcast 
in the Third Programme : 


2 2 . HE small inquiry which I am going to describe had its 


origins in a book I published two years ago called The 


Rise of the Meritocracy. That book was a. satirical 

: attempt to forecast what education and society would 
- took like in the year 2033. My purpose in this inquiry was to 
find out whether the trends are developing in the way I feared 
- Pics might and I have for this purpose concentrated my attention 
on the consequences of the increasing pressure to get into univer- 
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only collected a few opinions from children and from teachers in 
th _ English ‘state schools and universities, One of the first people 
~ I went to was John Raven, Senior Tutor of King’s College, 

_ Cambridge: He said that university entrance requirements have 
eo far-reaching influence on the curriculum of schools: 


reat ae later years at a boy’s public or grammar school, which, itself, I 

think, imposes specialization — down to younger age-groups so 

Es that it could almost be said to be carried through to the prep 

pis schools by now’ : 

a 5 & found that it is not only * prep > schools which are preparing 

%S  otiilaven for universities; it is primary schools as well. In a 

primary school I visited in the Midlands, a teacher told me 

_ that the downward pressure of the grammar schools reached as 

___ far as the infants’ school, Partly because of this pressure, in most 

__ primary schools children are separated into classes for the bright 

and the not-so-bright. For me, the saddest experience of the 

whole inquiry was going into a classroom for five-year-old boys 

_and girls, The room was divided by three straight lines of tables. 

At one extreme were the high tables, for the cleverest children 

who were already learning to read. At the other extreme were 

the low tables for the duds, At this school the teachers in effect 

_ Jabelled the children in two groups when they were only five years 

old: on the one hand the ordinary children who would become 

the world’s workers and on the other the potential recruits for 
esa anar school and university. 


rat Obstacle Race 

English education is an obstacle race from start to finish. If 
a child is put at the top table when he is five, he still may not 
‘get into the ‘A’ stream at seven. If he is ‘in the ‘A’ stream at 


seven, he still may be weeded out later. Many compete but most ~ 


are rejected, and the sense of failure that results is sometimes 
psychologically crippling. The way things are going, the schools 
are in danger of making the Britain of 1960 a nation of failures 
with only a thin élite of super-trained people at the top. 

On the whole, people seem to accept ‘our grading system as 
_ though it were part of the natural order of things. But is it? 
_ The United States hardly has it at all. Children of all ranges of 
ability are taught in the same class, Russia apparently does not 

ve it either, Why should we accept it with so little questioning ? 
| There are educational arguments for streaming, I know, but the 


~ of our particular social order of things. England has what might 
be called a ‘high table’ complex in its society first, and in its 
a education second. More than that, we are using the “educational 
_ system to maintain our old class ‘hierarchy in a new form, An 
aristocracy of birth is slowly giving way to an aristocracy of 
brains, to which are born those children whom their teachers call 
high ‘flyers’ or ‘ fizzers’, or the ‘cream that rises to the top’, 
_____ How is this important group faring in the schools? The pupils 
___ who were interviewed from grammar schools up and down the 
country had various criticisms to make, Many of them complained 
t if they were to stand any chance in the struggle to get into 
eeceressity, they had to specialize too early, like this boy: 


~ sities.‘ Inquiry’ may sound rather too. grand; in fact I have 


ee ‘ They impose a tremendous amount of Specialization 3 in the 


main reason, I believe, is because streaming and grading are part” 


scramble for university places 


ig i = .good people are spotted at the ages of 12 and 13 and 
pointed out as potential scholars, and teachers make sure that 
they get their scholarships so that you get the prestige of the 
school going up and up’. 


The clever boy’s first great test is the O-level, G.C.E. Will 
he run well enough to be net in the racing stable? This i is how 
one boy described it: 


“At the end of the year the results come back and they count 
_ up the number of passes and they think “Oh, yes, jolly good 
year, this year, we've got so many O-level passes and so many 

A-level passes’, and that’s the only thing which judges your 

education all the way through the school, how many O-levels 
you’re going to get’. 
Effect of Specialization ; 

Michael Croft, who was a teacher oF English for many years 
and is now Director of the Youth Theatre, commented on the 
effect of specialization as he had seen it work. 

“Once a boy is landed in a grammar school, this nite 
object, this golden goal, this passport to immortality and a good 
job, the G.C.E., is hauled in front of him, and his efforts must 
be directed towards this. I remember when I first started teaching 
a sixth form, I tried to give them modern poetry, I tried to 
introduce them to Auden and Spender and Dylan Thomas. And 
they were aghast. What had it got to do with the A-level! ’ 
Mr. Peterson, Director of the Oxford University Department of 

Education, has recently made an inquiry into specialization. I 
asked him what were his most striking conclusions: 

“Probably one of the most striking things is that we have 
completely underestimated the extent to which our sixth forms 
specialize on one side or another. If you take into account their 
homework and their private study periods it turns out that they’re 
doing something like nine-tenths of their time on specialist work. 
We sent a questionnaire out to English sixth formers, about 
3,000 of them in 1958, who’d just entered the sixth form, And 
the largest single group would have preferred to study a com- 
bination of arts and science subjects. The next largest group 
wanted to do nothing but arts subjects, and the smallest group 
of- all nothing but science. Now what they’re doing in fact is the 
exact reverse ’. 

Mr, Raven thought that the pressure in the grammar schools 
is so great that the boy coming up to the university often knows 
too much: 

“In quite a number of subjects a boy who has been well taught 
at school finds that the syllabus, for at least the first year, some- 
times even for his first two years, is a mere repetition of what 
he has already done at school. I think it’s certainly true that a 
‘boy who got a major scholarship in classics before we reformed 
last year could, the week after he took the scholarship examina- 
tions, have got a first in Part I of the Classical Tripos ’. 

Mr. J. S. Morrison, the Senior Tutor of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, felt that the scholarship examination was responsible for 
this state of affairs, Scholarships, he thinks, could be awarded at 
the end of the first university year and the examination done away 
with entirely: 

“JT think I would like to abolish it, because it seems to me that 
the boys do things which they are really not old enough to 
appreciate when they’re at school. They come on too fast, and 
when they get up to the universities they’re bored with the 
things that they ought then to be beginning to be interested in’, 
Another criticism is that entrance requirements are unneces- 

sarily complicated. Each faculty in each university has its own 
ideas about admission, and when it comes to the differing require- 
ments for admitting scholars and commoners to Oxford and Cam- 
bridge colleges—well, if you can understand the whole system, 
you would deserve a place at any college, ‘ Intelligence ’ has more 
or less been added as a new subject in primary schools: perhaps 

‘university entrance’ might be a mew subject for secondary 


ace “What many saiias “de 


- Jargest possible number of universities 2 [ 


might simplify the system a little. 


general-purpose combination of sub 


they will strike lucky somewhere. As one boy s 


- *T applied to eleven universities: Myneheter: ‘Birmingham, y 


- Reading, Leeds, Leicester, Southampton, Bristol, Exeter. I can’t 
remember them all at the moment ’. 


By the autumn boys and girls who have not been accepted we be — 


frantically chasing universities, and universities chasing boys and 
girls, the cleverest ones. Lord James, High Master of Manchester 
Grammar School, appealed for a new start: 

‘The less intelligent sixth-former wants to go toa university, 
and he doesn’t mind fundamentally what university he gets into. 
He applies for four or five. He feels the pressure of having to get 
the 55 or 60 per cent. at his A-level. What would relieve that 
pressure enormously would be to have a university clearing house 
to which he applied and knew that his application would be sent 
on to appropriate universities and that he probably would get in 
somewhere. He doesn’t mind whether it is university A or univer- 
sity B; it would relieve that awful sense that he’s got to get five 
more marks at the A-level’. 

Sir James Mountford, Vice-Chancellor of Liverpool University, 
said there were difficulties about a clearing house, but that some- 
thing could be done all the same: 

“At the present time engineering faculties do run a little 

’ informal scheme. In September information is exchanged between 
engineering faculties in different universities, and prospective 
students who have not been accepted in one place have their 
names passed on to another university which may have vacancies. 

If that could be extended by groups of subjects, if not over the 

university entries as a whole, it might do quite a lot of good’. 
_ A clearing house, or a clearing-up house, whatever it is called, 
But it would not touch the 
heart of the problem, which is that examinations have been made 
much too important in the selection of students. The Crowther 
Report’s way out was to suggest that the G.C.E. should be made 
a qualifying rather than a selection examination. All children 
who passed, one examination if possible rather than the multi- 
plicity there are now, would be eligible for university places. If 
there were more candidates than places, as there would be, of 
course, especially at Oxford, Cambridge, and London, the uni- 
versities would have to select the winners by relying more than 


they do at the moment on interviews and headmasters’ reports. — 


The Clique System - 
This proposal seems to me admirable in theory—it would’ free 
the schools from ‘the strait-jacket they are in now—but also 


impracticable. It would be trying to go back to the time when two. 


universities had only a few upper-class people to cope with. They 
had to pass simple examinations in Latin and a few other subjects 
and then they were in. If the college wanted to know about them 
they could find out through their parents and their public schools. 
Scholarships allowed. a few talented outsiders to get in as well, 
but only a few. Most admissions depended on what might be 
called the clique system, a system that still works for commoner 
entrance at some Oxford and Cambridge colleges, but is rapidly 


_ waning. The reason is that if you rely on the clique system you 


do not give a fair chance to working-class children and children 
from obscure schools that few university people have heard of. 


When the candidates are impersonal, so must the system be, and - 


since examinations are impersonal, they are therefore thought to 
be fair. 

Britain probably places more importance on examinations at 
all stages of education than any other country in the world; 
it is a price that is being paid for getting fairer opportunities for 
children of all classes, in a country with an exceptionally resilient 
and exceptionally well-marked class structure. While maintaining 
our class system we are trying to adapt to a scientific age, and 
the educational system has to take the strain of the whole business. 
Whatever the Crowther Report may say, King Clique is ge: 


_ slowly dethroned by King Examination. 


I come now to the influence of two universities which are 
honoured above all others in every grammar school. So i important 
are Oxford and Cambridge scholarships as marks of prestige that 
the grammar and public school league — are based on winning 


choose from and will be able to secure an even bigger share of the 


Y was hoping jt would be either Oxford 
was this feeling that they were first and the t 
long way behind, I’m afraid. I was thinking | 
alternative, and one of our stock, gney unf 
a erie all finish up at Stoke ’ eos: 


it fast remains to see how ae eseare it?” “Then r ne 


‘be Birmingham, Manchester, Leeds, Sheffield, Durham : a 
Most grammar-school teachers would like their brightest Saien 2 
to get to Oxbridge. Their complaint is that as things stand their mal 


children do not get a fair chance. Mr. Sheen, Headmaster of the 
Kings Norton Grammar School, Birmingham, said: a a ae 


‘It seems to me to be so highly involved, that te a school 
which has not sent a regular succession of boys. to either university ‘3 2 
to attempt to get a boy into them i is a very “difficult task. One of — 
the difficulties is even securing an interview for a boy who may © 
be goodish academically and outstanding as a person. Comparing 
some of these boys with boys of equal ability, or even lesser 
ability, in public schools, I know from past experience that the | 
grammar school boy has far less senpeees of atc a hrsae' at 
Oxford or gc sae apr te S Pee 


; . acy 


Overlianling ‘Admission. ‘Requirements Colles Bette 

As a result of this sort of criticism, admission requirements are 
being overhauled at some of the colleges. The admissions system 
at Oxford and Cambridge is being made fairer by doing the 
opposite of the Crowther recommendation. As a result of this 
reform and the change in the requirements about. Latin which sae 
used to keep away many working-class children, there are going tee 
to be far more applicants from grammar schools, If the means 


~ 


test on richer parents is eased there will also be more applicants x 


than ever from public schools, I think that as a result the ancient — 
universities are going to be flooded by people trying to get in 
during the next five years. Oxbridge will have more people to 
brainiest people than they do today. A circular process could 
easily develop. The admission system will be made fairer, the 
other universities will get fewer good students, the prestige of 
Oxbridge will go up still further, they will get even more good ~~ 
students, and so on until the super ‘ A’ stream really is the super 
‘A’ stream. Mr. Wedderburn, Assistant Tutor of Clare College, 

was aware of this problem. — % 

“This is an example of the way in which our educa 
system is so organized that one reform in one place usually 
produces harmful effects at another place. The Kelsall Report | 
showed how Cambridge was, more than any other university, a 
public-schoo] university. At all cost we must restore grammar- 
school confidence in the fairness of our admission procedures. 

But if we make Cambridge admissions more open, more fair, if 

we cream off better than we have been creaming off, then the 
provincial universities might lose some of the cleverer ‘boys: who | 
have previously gone there. My friends at provincial universities 
tell me that they don’t want us to reform our system because they 
might lose boys whom they wish to have. The Oxbridge dite 
would then become, in my view, a worse élite in the sense that it 
would be more cut-off, and feel more justified in being sae 
from the rest of the university system and society’. ne oa 


_Sir George Thomson, Master of Corpus Christi College, Gani 1- 
bridge said that he did not want all the cleverest bOys, to go to . 
Cambridge. _ ee og 

_ ‘As a strong Canbridgagnans I might ie ie aad am 
the miseries of the other universities, but I don’t think it 
"even. spmveye Seale You want to ot a ig ced 
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es get bette atthe some ide? 
who are interested in 


to pea pant cp of wide ch 


Litre Arrests okie is tian theres isn’t sariyihing Tike equality 
ey of esteem among universities. I heard one very revealing story 
; about a provincial university town. Some louts went to a political 
_-—s meeting and threw pepper about and the City Fathers were 
extremely indignant. One of the aldermen got up and said: 
“These people think they can do exactly as they like because 
_‘they’re students, but we know in fact that ae not real 
d _ students, they’re just the throw-outs of better places ”’” 


_ Mr. Wain said all this was especially hard on the odie at 
provincial universities : 


Bins “ It means that anyone who is clever enough to do the things 
. nes are necessary to go to Oxford or Cambridge will not go 
3 _ anywhere else, which means that the brilliant teachers very often 
have to work all their lives with second- and third-rate students. 
The only solution to my mind is that students who are reading 
*. a three-year course at a university should be made to spend the 
middle year of the three somewhere else. If it’s Oxford they 
. are at, it shouldn’t be at Cambridge they spend the middle year; 


a ** =they: should be made to go into the wilderness for a year. That 
c _ would send the level up all round and create a good deal more 
mobility ’. 


’ Another idea put forward was just as radical. Dr. Beeey of 
_ Leicester University suggested it: 


“What we might do is to say that Oxford and Ceuewhaee 

_ shoudd concentrate on higher degree work only and that everyone 

_- should take their first degree at a provincial university. We should 

not, of course, try to behead the provincial universities. But I 

_ think we should give graduates the option of either staying in 

their own department in the provincial university concerned, 

“ working with the teachers they know, or on the other hand of 

_ going on to Oxford and Cambridge, working at a really advanced 
~ Tevel in yale departments ’. 


. 


errs ean Universities 

Another. approach would be for the modern universities to make 
themselves more widely known, especially to the teachers in 
grammar schools, The Gallup Poll made a survey for this pro- 
gramme, Nine hundred people over sixteen forming a representa- 
tive cross-section of the population of Great Britain were asked 
which universities they could name. About 80 per cent, named 
both Oxford and Cambridge, The following are the percentages 
_ of ele peas other universities. 


London . 50 + #£Liverpool ... 25 Southampton 8 
Manchester . a pea Durham ... 21 Reading «8 
Birmingham 28 #£Nottingham... 13 Leicester sechicst* 
Bristol 2-926) a Sbeftield de Hull Rene 
Leeds .. . 26 #£4Exeter... ... 10 Keele. Ser | 


Oxford and ee and to a lesser degree ‘Lesion: are 

- relatively so well known because they are more often in the news. 

I have, for instance, counted the university staff who talked on 

Pee, the B. B.C’s Third Programme in the last year. There were 

_ forty-one from Oxford, thirty-one from Cambridge, forty-one 

from the much larger university, of London, seven from Leeds, 
and, from all the other universities combined, only fifteen. 


Whatever happens it would be no use people at the provincial 
’ universities denying the very real advantage of Oxbridge, But 
it would still be perfectly possible and honest for the provincial 
-__ universities to sing-their own praises more than they do. Some 
___ school-teachers may have heard of the quality of say, mathematics 
at Manchester, architecture at Liverpool, physics at Bristol, aero- 
‘a -nautics at Southampton, agriculture at Reading, or metallurgy at 

Sheffield; some of them may know that fortunately there is not 
a a faculty of sociology at all at either Oxford or Cambridge. But 
they ought to know much more than that, and I think the first 
provincial university that really made a practice of cultivating 


ra 
s 


- Hoggart, writer and lecturer at Leicester University, felt they 
should make more of the opportunities they do have: 


sixth-form teachers would reap the benefit very quickly. Richard — 


Feith sods comparisons preien er se ae and to think a pies 5 ee 
_ deal more about their relationship to the society they are in. I 


don’t mean the parish pump stuff in their local town; I mean a 


society which is changing with extraordinary speed and interest 
and in which these “redbrick” universities are obviously in a sense 


much. more in the forefront than Oxford and Cambridge’. 


Demand that Exceeds Supply 


Now that I come to my final conclusions the main thing I 
want to point out is that the people you have heard have all been 
describing one or other aspect of what is really a single problem. 
The piling up of rejected children in the schools, and the over- 
specialization from which the successful children suffer, are mostly 


the result of the one fact that demand has outstripped supply. 


The universities have not made the problem, society has, but the 
universities have to live with it, and do their best to solve it. If 
they don’t, they are bound to be under the most severe political 
attack they have ever known and will be lucky to get through the 
nineteen-sixties without a big change in their relationship with 
government, of a sort that most university people would not like. 

As I see it, the new ‘ meritocracy’ is getting stronger every 
day, and it is extraordinarily difficult to see what can be done to 
stop it getting stronger still. What makes the problem so tough 
is that expansion of the universities as a whole will not help all 
that much, because it-is not the universities as a whole that 
ambitious children want to get into, but Oxford and Cambridge. 
What Hoggart called the ‘ Oxford-Cambridge feeling ’ is so strong 
that other kinds of higher education, such as technological colleges 
and liberal arts colleges, can hardly get going, and there isn’t 
a ghost of a chance that next year’s Boat Race will be between 
Hull and Reading! Experiment is everywhere hampered because 


there is only one model of what a university should be. 


_At the moment the schools of the country cannot be saved by 


the Ministry of Education. But they could be saved by Oxford 


and Cambridge, could be if enough of their people would accept 
a measure of responsibility, not just for their own colleges, but 
for the educational system as a whole. There would be more hope 
if the ancient universities would let the light of research penetrate 


behind their own walls and send out all over the world to find 


how other universities manage in other countries. The present 
position of Oxbridge is like that of Britain twenty years ago. 
Britain has surrendered much of its power and in doing so built 
a Commonwealth in place of an Empire. Will Oxbridge do the 
same with its educational empire? 


A Sense of Danger 


The city welcomed us. Its favoured sons, 

Holders of office, prosperous and plump 

With meat and honours, said, “ Put down your guns, 
There’s nothing here to fear. The industrial slump, 
The plague, the hunting-packs and underfed, 

All are gone; all caged or safely dead. 


‘Rest easy here. Put down your loads and stay 
Where we will purify you with the kiss 

Of sweet hygienic needles and display 

Our infinite varieties of bliss 

And strip your inhibitions off like trousers. 
Relax. Don’t brood. Youll be as safe as houses ’. 


But we declined, took up our guns and bags; 
Turning blind backs on offers of delight 
Left for the gaunt terrain and squinting crags; 
With luck we’d find a water-hole that night. 
* As safe as houses ’ they had called the town. 
But we had seen great houses tumbled down. 
VERNON SCANNELL 
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On desperate seas long wont to roam, Da eS Se 
Thy-hyacinth hair, thy classic face, Mee ala 
Thy Naiad airs have brought me home : 
To the glory that was Greece : 
And the grandeur that was Rome. 
(Edgar Allan Poe, ‘To Helen ) 


OF COURSE HISTORY does not repeat itself, The thousand and 
one circumstances which combine to create an epoch are mathe- 
matically unlikely to 
recur in unison. 
Differences between 
one age and another 
are liable to be most 


Sir Mortimer Wheeler has given three programmes in B.B.C, television — 


or Afcicie or Aral you Pei eternity with aes ‘same | ches 
might meanwhile rule the civilized world. The ‘grandest 2 achieve- 
ment of Imperial Rome was the apotheosis of the individual. 
‘The paradox is more apparent than real. The Greek world was 
a small one, environed by barbarians who were another kettle “Ghar, 3 


fish altogether. The Greeks were consciously exclusive; they pre- ; 
ferred to take in their own washing, and when they Peedi} ss = 
they liked to quarrel over the garden fence, They | were oan 
formists, adhering with trifling variation to a common way of ae 
thought and» expression. They bps) even the liveliest 0 

their sculptors, Se 

_ mathematical form-_ ee 

ulaé into 1 which . 
external nature was — 1 
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~tean fashion, ‘Their a 
architecture — —re-- 


is most impressive. 


The Roman Empire 


turies A.D. was 
nothing really like 


of the last two cen- 
turies A.D., and the 
‘sequel (which is the 
eating of the 
pudding) is in the 
two cases utterly 
different, 

But it is under- 
standable that a 


which, to the em- 
barrassment of the 
Ministry of Works, 
rears its head when- 
ever we put up an 
office-block in Lon- 


don City or a car- A reconstruction of the Se fort at the head of Hardknott Pass, Cumberland 


park in Cirencester 


or straighten a Great North Road or a Watling Street, fidds 


responsive echoes wherever retired Indian Civil Servants may be 
gathered together reminiscently in the setting sun, be it the pale 
sun of Cheltenham, Across the ages, engineers and magistrates 
and police speak in much the same idiom, whether that idiom 


be from the banks of Tiber or of Isis, And the little Roman 
garrison assembled behind those broken walls that are advertised — 


as a national monument at the rugged head of Hardknott Pass 
in Cumberland had problems not unlike those of the British 
garrisons of Landi Kotal at the top of the Khyber Pass or Chitral 
_in the far frontier hills. In truth I feel closer to the grandeur 
of Rome at Hardknott than in that omiey builder’ s yard, the 
Forum of Rome itself, 

Edgar Allan Poe chose the word ‘ grandeur’ for the Recs 
achievement with the apperception of genius, just as he had fitted 

“glory’ to that of Greece. Glory has about it an air of clean 
individual prowess; grandeur suggests an over-all vastness, per- 


haps with a touch of vulgarity about it. Our age of Shakespeare 


was glorious, our Edwardian era was grand. And yet paradoxically 
it was the Romans, not the Greeks, who put the individual man 
and woman on a pedestal; who carved them so that we can see 
_ them exactly as they were, and found religions that offered them 
individual salvation after personal trial and triumph. There was 


the words of Mile. Yourcenar, but it is the ——e 
Roman Empire was i in a measure monolithic; i 


‘pan Mans ss natty 


“mained ‘bound. L Ever 
the | simplest — prin- — x 
ciples, an impersonal ; 
jay figure tricked 
out with all manner 
of subtlety but a lay 
figure nevertheless. 
The structure of the — i 
Parthenon itself is 
just Stonehenge re- 
fined by aneducated 
civilization and an 
ingenious —_ intelli- 
gence. We adinire. itr 
because it is, of its 
simple ‘kind, the _ 
masterpiece; we also 
admire it because 
we are told to. 
admire it, re 
aes i Roman orld 
~ was of a very differ- 
ent order. It was 
Y From ‘ Archacologia * Vol. XVII less a world. than. ee, 

cosmos, Beneath its encompassing vault swayed a vast. amalgam _ 
of disparate human beings, jostling one another with a great 
proportion of good humour in many tongues under experienced 
police control, rather like a crowd at a royal wedding. Raat 
The seven gods sheltering under the Emperor Hadrian’s mighty — 
dome of the Pantheon at Rome were a better i ! 
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sphere, that globe wherein: are ete caee the seeds of eternal fire, . c% 
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mutually indistinguishable youths against a feature- 
less background; humanity in the abstract. On the 
arch of Titus in the Roman Forum, five centuries 
later, the varied soldiery, laden with the loot of 
Jerusalem, is sweeping through a triumphal arch 
in the Forum itself, cursing a little under its breath. 
Man has come to earth and is identified with his 
landscape. So too in countless Roman paintings and 
mosaics and pictorial reliefs, from Trier in Ger- 
many to Tripolitania in Africa, The husbandman 
is shown at work upon his farm, the fisherman 
throwing his net or theatrically landing his catch, 
the huntsman and his dogs in bush or desert, the 
tradesman in his shop, elegant garden landscapes, 
trim and fenced, which, at their best, have an 
astonishingly prophetic air about them. 

The late Bernhard Berenson, who was near to the 
art of many ages, speaks in his diary of those 
profound and gently sombre Roman frescos now 
on the first floor of the Museo delle Terme: ‘ Bird 
songs charm one’s ears’, he says. ‘ The distance in 
the “Garden of Livia” room remains magically 
impenetrable, veiled as it was in the gardens of 
Lithuania where I lived when I first came to 
awareness ’. It is a scene regarded through the win- 
dows of a sophisticated memory as through the 
windows of an elegant room. And that is the essence 
of the Romantic Movement, Yes, the Romans were 
the authors of the first Romantic Movement. And to say that is to 
pay a considerable and rather unconventional tribute to a people 
who are often enough dismissed with something like a Horation 
sniff as soldiers and lawyers and sanitary engineers. 

They are partly themselves to blame for this summary dis- 
missal. ‘ Let others be artists’, proclaimed Virgil; ‘ your job, my 
good Roman, is to rule nations, impose peace, spare the stricken, 
and strike down the insolent aggressor’. To this tidy piece of 
jingoism, Virgil himself is the best answer: his quiet Miltonic 
verses of the Italian countryside, with Pan in the reeds and 
Amaryllis in the shade, are a part and parcel of that cultivated 
Romantic Movement which we have just left. Perhaps one of the 
penalties of reading Latin at school (if any of us still do) is that 
we retain thereafter the schoolboy approach, leaping readily 
after the Eagle of the Tenth Legion into the crowded breakers 
of Dover—crowded with ‘aggressors ’—or tramping Hadrian’s 
Wall, that brave barrier to more ‘ aggressors’, but less mindful 
of the sports of Corydon and Phyllis or the fate of Catullus’s 


Detail of one of the Roman mosaics from Palestrina showing scenes of the Nile 
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Roman soldiers laden with the loot of Jerusalem: a relief on the Arch of Titus in the 


Forum, Rome 


hapless sparrow. Yet the sparrow was no less important than 
the Eagle. 

Altogether, let us give a very high priority to the Romans as 
creative artists in a wide field: remembering that they taught us 
first to fling immense concrete vaults across the wide spaces of 
splendacious public buildings and thus brought to birth a new 
architecture; that they taught us secondly to honour our ancestors 
and our great men in a new and faithful portraiture; and that 
they taught us thirdly to look out with the new eye of a 
knowledgeable squire upon a pleasant and orderly and fructuous 
countryside, and see that it was good. 

At the same time, it would be merely wilful to turn our backs 
on the more seasoned aspects of Rome’s grandeur. As pre- 
eminent soldiers, the Romans marshalled and deployed their 
armies with much the same imaginative intelligence as they 
displayed in the marshalling and deployment of vaults and domes 
over the majestic Baths of a Caracalla or a Diocletian. Only, 
those Baths had a hard line around them, and the challenge to 
the architect was in that measure defined, while 
the armies were perpetually struggling towards 
a mirage, travelling hopefully but never arriv- 
ing. That mirage was a firm frontier; Rome 
never achieved one—it is not the habit of 
empires to achieve one. In the British Isles the 
Scots and the Irish characteristically never 
came to heel. In Germany the Rhine as a 
frontier proved as illusory as it did in much 
later times. In Asia the peoples of Persia ebbed 
and flowed unrestingly upon the limits of 
Roman rule, and the inquisitive traveller can 
still see the ignominy of three Roman em- 
perors carved by Persian hands upon the crags 
of Bishapur and Nagqsh-i-Rustam. The Sahara 
was a nearer approach to a no-man’s-land in 
the south, but even that can be surprisingly 
full of secret and mobile life; it too had to be 
equipped with frontier lines and frontier 
levies, which nevertheless secured no long-term 
stability in those shifting sands, On a scale 
sufficiently imposing to be truly tragical, the 
Roman army became a gigantic symbol alike of 
imperial grandeur and imperial frustration, fit 
subject for Thomas Hardy’s Phantom Intelli- 
gences, Grandeur does not necessarily imply 
success. 

But what of the civilizing power of Rome? 
It is a familiar fact that most of our own pre- 


Srcedas: siduain towns ie iene are 


_ strategy. Until, within the last three ce <4 


France and Spain and North Africa, No 
history has been gifted with so vivid 


exploited new resources an 
environment of western Europe was the Tinian environment. £ 
substantial measure it still is. And this fact, in itself sufficiently 
imposing, carries with it tremendous implications. For the first 
time men became citizens of the world. Goods and ideas flowed © 
freely along the highways of Europe and Asia. Roman commerce 
regularly reached the Bay of Bengal; a Roman trading mission 
waited upon the Emperor of China; north Africans were pro- 


_tagonists of religious dogma and thought; a Briton ‘heavy with 


Scots porridge’ started up a major heresy in Rome itself. 
Throughout these vast expanses, mind was working upon mind 
with a new facility, grinding out mew ideas and forms and 
formulae. In many ways it was a puzzled and uncertain world, 
but puzzlement and uncertainty are elements of progress. — 

It was above all a cosmopolitan world. When I was a young 
student, scholars of many nations were disputing vigorously , 
whether the ‘culture’ of the Roman Empire was a home growth 
of Rome itself or whether its seeds lay rather in Asia Minor or 
Syria or Egypt. No punches were pulled and much good blood 
was shed. But it was a contest without cause. The Roman 
Empire was a complex of nationalities and cultures just as a wall 


The Birth of Modern England 


a Roman, a. eitizen of the Roman Noord. nes 
And what happened to that Roman. world? 
time have seemed that: the end of es —e 


imperceptibly into other fouaal of ‘empire, ‘tempere 
by waves of resurgent barbarism. There were hoe 
-and location rather than a change of heart, Therein | 
essential and overriding difference between the Roman > 
British Empire. It was the _proud achievement of the ans. 
that they turned their provinces into ‘little Romes*. A remote aye 
county town in- Eorshine) or Tunisia would do is: best ‘to apen : 
the Eternal City. , ‘ 2 
We British, on the other hand, in spite of egocentric attempts — 
to acclimatize a subtopian way of life to the bush of Africa or 
the hills of India, have explicitly and on thé whole successfully 
tried to implant a ‘modern sense of responsibility (aided by Roman 
law!) and to attune a variety of peoples to a modern and inter- = 
national way of life. The attempt has not always been well 
_ advised, but in surprising measure it has been and is being : success- . 
ful. The ig ae dissolved; ours has evolved. ; - 
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The City, the Navy, <e the , Emplce z 


By E. E. RICH 


HEN King Charles II entered London on his birth- 
day, May 29, 1660, there could be no doubt what- 
ever of the popularity of the Restoration. He had’ 
much to offer to England; he won (and accepted) 


' loyalty and affection easily and naturally, and each of his subjects 


hoped from the restored monarchy the fulfilment of his own 
individual hopes. High among these stood the restoration of a free 
parliament. But in matters of naval and imperial policy it was the 
Council which directed, not Parliament, This had been so under 
the Commonwealth; and the Council and its committees easily 
found places for the princes and nobles who returned with the 
King, while at the same time they perpetuated the Cromwellian 


* policy for the navy and the empire. That had been a policy in 


which the sovereignty of republican England had been asserted 
over colonies which found a change of government a good chance 
to claim their right. The Cromwellian policy stood forth in the (so- 
called) Navigation Act of 1650, with sovereignty embodied in its 
declaration that ‘colonies are and ought to be subordinate to and 
dependent on England—and subject to such laws and orders as are 


or shall be made by the Parliament of England’; and this had 


been followed by the Navigation Act of 1651, which insisted on 
the use of English shipping for colonial trade, and the direction 
of that trade to English ports only. 

On both counts the Cromwellians had run into Dutch opposi- 
tion, for not only was the Dutch East India Company intent to 
drive our Company out from the spice trade of the Far East; 
their West India Company was also building up a Dutch western 
empire in Brazil, the West Indies and North America, and it 
was drawing to Holland much of the profitable trade of other 
countries’ colonies as well. The outstanding position of the Dutch 
in Europe was based on close control of their own colonial trade, 
and on exploitation of the trade of Portuguese, Spanish, French, 
and English colonies, and the Dutch explicitly claimed a right to 

‘trade to all our Countries and plantations in America and else- 
where, without any difference of people’. This was a concept 
which was firmly denied—‘ the Dutch cannot trade to the English 
islands and plantations out of Europe, nor can the English trade 
to theirs "—and Cromwell found it necessary to send his generals — 


to sea not only to defeat Rupert, but to war against the Dutch. - 


The chief consideration of the Cromwellian policy had seemed 


/ 

to have been achieved when the First Dutch War was brought to — 
a conclusion in 1654, for the Dutch then consented to the Naviga- 
tion Acts, they acknowledged the right of the English flag to be 
saluted in the Channel, and they even so far accepted English 
claims as to offer a partition of the colonial world—the east to 
go to Holland and the west to England. But although there could 
be little doubt that Blake, and then Monck, had demonstrated the — 
power of the Cromwellian navy, the further purpose of formulat- 
ing and administering an imperial policy had been ‘ only very | 
inadequately expressed in the incomplete regulations and in the ; 
over-elaborate administrative machinery of the Cromwellian era’, 

So the Restoration government could easily go forward, and in f 
the formulation of an imperial policy the restored Stuarts ‘marked — 
a great era. This they achieved largely because they brought to” 
the court a number of able noblemen who were not only ready — 
but anxious to serve on the committees which regulated trade — 
and plantations—even to the extent of laying out their own money 

‘towards the building of a Council-chamber and conveniences 

some where in White-hall, to the end that His Majestie himself 
might come and sit amongst us and heare our debates ’. ‘ <3. 

It was this which marked off the Restoration period from. the : 
Commonwealth. It was a period in which speculation was un- 
fettered and penetrating, a period of many-sided int 
activity in which the restored nobility and the Court, the City, and 
the whole country played their part, the period ‘of the Royal | 
Society, in which courtly wisdom and enthusiasm for knowledge, — 
academic thought, and practical experience were brought together. _ 
The way in which Charles called in Isaac Newton to provide the 
technical answer to the pe of determining Jongitude, 


at Greenwich to’ further his ‘purpose, is but one examp . 
many-sided | search for knowledge and definition. The 
sciences, trade, agriculture, navigation and discoy 
of ae 6 and the art of Soe were Ol 
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become King James II, was a 
competent and enthusiastic sailor, 
and he had been created High 
Admiral even before the royal 
party returned to England. Be- 
hind him stood Rupert the King’s 
cousin, who had commanded 
the royalist fleet during the Civil 
War and who was later to 
command the English fleet under 
the restored monarchy. All three 
of the royal princes were experi- 
enced, interested, active, and in- 
telligent—typical of the period. 

The navy was near at home, 
acknowledged in importance, clear 
in its appeal; and naval affairs 
received skilled and careful atten- 
tion from enthusiastic profes- 
sionals. Of the Navy Board which 
took control at the Restoration, 
Samuel Pepys, as Clerk of the 

Acts, was the only one who had 
~ not had previous experience of 
naval administration, and _ his 
capacity and eagerness were such 
that he soon became ‘a man of 
extraordinary knowledge in all 
that related to the business’ of the 
navy. Yet it must be confessed 
that it was not naval power and 
efficiency which secured the vindi- 
cation of English policy. Though 
policy and conviction went to- 
gether, confusion and weakness 
resulted. The pamphleteers proclaimed that ‘the growing great- 
ness of any Prince at Sea’ was a potential threat to this country, 
and Parliament even voted large sums to ship-building. But 
competent administration was almost beyond the powers of that 
age. The real difficulties- of travel, distance, and accountancy, 
the engrained habits of office-holders, the impact of the Dutch 
wars, and political and personal jealousies sharpened by religious 
controversy and the animosities left by the Commonwealth, 
all these were elements in bringing the navy to the sad state 
in which it was described in 1682, ‘more deplorable in its 
ships and less relievable from its stores than can be shewn to 
have happened at the close of the most expenseful war ’. 


Frontispiece to Thomas Sprat’s History of the Royal Society (1667): 
an engraving by Hollar showing Charles II, as patron, crowned by 
Fame. On the left is Viscount Brouncker, first President of the 
Royal Society, and on the right Francis Bacon, Viscount St. Albans 


* Visit of Charles II to the Fleet’ by Willem van de Velde 
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The purpose and the devotion 
of the Navy Board had neverthe- 
less given strength to English 
policy; and in the event the 
pecylation and maladministration 
which hampered our fleet were 
matched by equal folly in our 
enemies. The ultimate task of 
military preparation is not to win 
victories but to influence states- 
men—perhaps by winning vic- 
tories; and the Navy Board of the 
Restoration played its part in con- 
vincing the government that it 
could and should again challenge 
the Dutch when trade and plan- 
tations demanded. 

Taking almost complete control 
of government, Chancellor Clar- 
endon set up two committees of 
the Privy Council, one for trade 
and one for plantations; he 
claimed that he persuaded Charles 
to ‘have a great esteem for his 
Plantations and to encourage the 
improvement of them’, and he 
interfered actively (if not always 
effectively) in both the American 
and the West Indian colonies. 
Here, as under the Common- 
wealth, the first problem was to 
assert the sovereignty of England 
and the dependence of _ the 
colonial legislatures and assem- 
blies; then to use that sovereignty 
to enforce a trade policy based on the Navigation Acts and 
exclusive trade to English ports; and then to challenge the Dutch 
trade connexions if necessary. 

This was logical, and historical; and one of the first acts of 
the Cavalier Parliament was to summarize and legalize the Com- 
monwealth enactments, in the Navigation Act of 1660. Enumer- 
ating the chief commodities of colonial trade—sugar, tobacco, 
cotton-wool, ginger and dye-woods—the 1660 Act ruled out the 
Dutch (or any other aliens) from trade in these commodities by 
ordering that they must be shipped only to England, and then 
ruled out all rivals from even the shipping trade by the order 
that no goods could be taken to or from any English colony except 
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in British. or tie na race i Bs 
least three-quarters British. Colonial 
of the English merchant, shipping to the 
nursery for the Royal Navy, and colonial upplies were to 


provided only by English manufacturers, while the customs i eles ef 
- on such trade were to augment England’s revenues. - 


The ‘Old Colonial System’ 

It is indeed true that the Navigation Act of 1660 was many 
times amended and enlarged before the system was abolished in 
1849, But this was a complete and logical formulation of the 


- policy upon which rested what has been called the ‘ Old Colonial 


’ 


System ” of the British empire, Here were the clauses which Adam 
Smith welcomed: ‘ As defence, however, is of much more import- 
ance than opulence, the act of navigation is, perhaps, the wisest 
of all the commercial regulations of England” But here also was 
authority for rules which he castigated as ‘impertinent badges 


of slavery imposed upon them, without any sufficient reason, by 


the groundless jealousy of the merchants wou manufacturers of the 
mother country ’. 

One of the salutary features of the régime which drew up the 
1660 Act was that merchants were freely consulted by the com- 
mittees which regulated our trade and plantations; but such 
sensible acceptance of practical experience easily led to a selfish 


_ policy even though Shaftesbury, succeeding Clarendon in control 
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of the plantations committees, was convinced that ‘where the 
merchant trades for a great ‘deal of Profit the nation loses’. 
Shaftesbury therefore tried to regulate the business of his com- 


-mittees so that merchants could give evidence and advice freely 


but could not dictate policy, and there was nothing inherently 
or irrevocably selfish in the policy pursued. In fact it was set out 


_ most attractively—that the trade of all the plantations should be 


so governed and regulated ‘ that they may be more serviceable one 
unto another, and as the whole unto these our kingdomes so these 
our kingdomes unto them’. But it was the purpose of the 
Navigation Acts to make England the entrepdét of all colonial 


trade, and that could not be achieved without vexatious inter-— 
ference in the colonies. Foreign-built ships could not be used 
even if they had been bought by Englishmen or colonials; aliens. 


-, could not become merchants in the colonies; any European goods 
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destined for the colonies must first be landed in England; goods _ 


shipped from one colony to another must pay the same duties as 
if they had passed through an English port, and colonial governors 
were required to enforce these clauses and colonial merchants to 
give security that they would obey. 

However well conceived—and whatever may be said of the 
colonial administration of Clarendon there could be no doubt of 
the knowledge and enthusiasm of Shaftesbury and his fellows 
who directed policy under the Cabal—the navigation policy was 
bound to lead to irritation in the colonies and to hostility with 
the Dutch. Except as against the Dutch Shaftesbury was con- 
ciliatory and tactful, wary of merchant opinion, anxious to co- 


ordinate a trade system which should be to the advantage of all 


members, and aware of the ‘ peevish and touchy humour ’ of the 
colonists. But as an old Commonwealth man, who had served on 


_ the Cromwellian Council of State’s Special Committee for Plan- 


tations from 1655 onwards, Shaftesbury was an example of the 
continuity of policy which ran through the period, and he mani- 


fested the strongest and most constant hostility to the Dutch. 


Clarendon also had been forced into a Dutch War, and this, the 
Second Dutch War (counting Cromwell’s as the First), had seen 
the Dutch in the Medway; but it had also seen the capture of 
New Netherland with its capital at New Amsterdam, and its 
retention as New York. The Dutch had neglected their colony, 
their Governor could not galvanize the settlers to offer resistance, 
and the city passed into English hands without a shot fired. But 
this comparatively insignificant feat of arms stands out clear in 
the field of colonial development. For the continuing, interest 
of James, Duke of York, was marked by the cession of all the 
conquered territory to him, the fine harbour and the river route to 
the interior opened up a new approach to English merchants and 


English settlers, and the colony brought the English frontier into 
-new and hostile contact with the frontiers of the French from 


Canada. The Dutch colony, moreover, situated as it had been in 


_ the middle of the English colonies had made it admittedly 


that Charles, subsidized to restore Roman Catholici 


‘known to Shaftesbury as he urged England to a war to 


‘Walls of our Kingdoms, the means of our 7 


‘si ; 
colonial eae ‘The Duc had been beaten: oii 0 ft 
our new rivals were the French. RAS 
cohassz was yet a Third Protch War to be fough 


hired out the English fleet to Louis as his side of the barg 
the English approach to the Third Dutch War was of a 
with their whole policy. The secret clauses of Dover w 
what remained of Dutch colonial trade, and he expressed the 
steadfast hostility of the English to the Dutch as he did so, telling 
the Commons that it was their war, not the King’s. Only as the 
war progressed was it clear that the Dutch had been beaten, that — 
England was in danger from Louis XIV, and perhaps from. its” 
own royal house. Then we made our peace ‘with the Dutch, leaving 
the French to fight on if they wished, ‘Shaftesbury went into oppo- 


‘sition, and as James, Duke of York, took control—despite his — 


Roman Catholicism—the need to organize the English colonial 
empire against France produced a new and stimulating develop- 
ment. This was the attempt to amalgamate all the English — 
mainland colonies into a single Dominion of New England, stable 
and strong and defensible. The attempt could succeed only if the - 
charters and privileges of the separate colonies were overridden, 


- and the single Dominion failed as James succeeded to Charles, and 


then provoked his subjects to depose him: The causes for failure 
were only partly connected with colonial matters; but | the | 
Dominion was in itself no more than a provocative proof that 

the constant elements in English colonial and naval policy were 
accepted even when the Dutch had been beaten and when they 
aligned James a his friends and supe in France. _ a a 


A Policy Universally Aphroved = 
‘In his devotion to a colonial policy based on the Navigation: 
Acts, on exclusive trade and on naval supremacy, James did not 
stand alone as he reached the throne, any more than he had 
stood alone in the early days of the Restoration. The policy was 
constant, and universally approved; it had so far succeeded, and ~ 
had taken a clear form despite maladministration, because it 
commanded the support not only of the royal princes but of a 
lively and interested nobility, of an active Council, and of a City = 
whose wealthier members could buy out the aristocracy and ~ 


manage even royal finance. Colonial trade had been worked into - 


the great theory of the Balance of Trade; Thomas Mun had even — 
evolved a theory to cover the East Indies trade. The great com- __ 
panies of the period, the East India Company, the Royal African 
Company and the Hudson’s Bay Company, all show the way in 
which princes, courtiers, and administrators worked with and got 
support from city financiers and active merchants, The share- 
holders of the Royal African Company ranged down from James 
and Rupert, through Earls UES. to. Thomas MSs iron- ASG 
monger. ; ; ee 

There was_a hard core of nobles in these projects, rs PS 
to secure support at court and able to devise projects which — 


accorded with accepted policy; the great bankers, such as Sir = : 


Robert Clayton and Robert Vyner, supported them—discreetly, — 
as City men will—and King and Commons alike felt the urgent eee ~ 
need to follow a defined policy. Trade (and colonial trade) 
accepted as ‘the Revenue of the King, the hono 
Kingdom, the Noble profession of the Merchant, 1 
our Arts, the supply of our wants, the employm 
the improvement of our lands, the Nurcery of o 


of our wars, the terror of our enemies’, 
much, a consistent and ultimately succes: 
navigation, and the plantations was a necessary 2 
survival, and so remained until the rea isal o} 
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ANY years ago a very formidable Englishman came 
gy Y to New York and asked me to suggest how he should 
; go about seeing the city. He was not so much a 

formidable man as a formidable literary reputation 
—nothing so grand as Faulkner, say, or E. M. Forster—there is 
nothing frightening about meeting the truly great, because they 
are always more tortured than you are, or very simple, or rather 
wistful. This man was a suddenly fashionable talent of a highbrow 
sort. What is worse, he was known far—if not very wide—for the 
sensitiveness and delicacy 
of his perceptions about 
human beings. This is 
‘not my favourite kind of 
acquaintance: it may be 
enjoyable to watch him, 
on the printed page, 
being perceptive about 
other people, but I don’t 
want him being sensitive 


about me. Maybe he 
might see right through 
itieta. 


As often happens, this 
man’s reputation bore no 
more resemblance to the 
man himself than the 
huge figures in a Mardi 
Gras parade bear to the 
people breathing hard in- 
side them. He was ex- 
tremely gentle and quite 
straightforward; and 
when I mentioned that 
perhaps he might like to 
take the day boat around 
Manhattan Island, and 
wander around Radio 
City—and even go up to 
the top of the Empire 
State Building at twilight—and when I mumbled a slight warning 
that these were good things to do even if they were the usual 
tourist things, he said: ‘ But I am a tourist’. 

It was a great relief, and I have been thankful to him through 
the years for having rid me of the snobbish prejudice that there 
are good and bad ways to see a city, or even that there is a special 
way, or a certain length of time, in which you can grasp the 
essentials. What is essential about a city, as about a person, is— 

. what is essential to. you. The last Pope but one was once visited 
____ by a distinguished stranger who asked him how long it might 
take to get a good idea of Rome. A week? the man ventured. 
_ *Yes’, said the Pope, ‘if you get up early and employ your time 
well, you can get to know Rome well in a week’. A month would 
‘ be better, perhaps? ‘ Well’, said His Holiness, ‘ Tm afraid you'd 
____ have a very strenuous time getting to know Rome in a month’. 
__ How about a year, then? ‘ A year’, groaned the Pope, ‘ what can 
you possibly know of Rome ina year? ’ 
_ Different people have a different rate of absorbing sensations 
. and, certainly, different saturation points. I have found that with 
+ Seine. at the end of three or four days, I have taken in about as 
i . as as I can absorb. After that, another week is not going to be 
TBs And after a couple of weeks or so, you can go 
to the city year after year and you may harden your first 
ressions but you are not going to deepen them, unless you 
to iatine of E, MAME (1 have no plan 
i Pian) I had no theory about Dublin. I had read 
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Conversation outside Trinity College, Dublin 


no books about it. As I sat in the aircraft I tried to recall some- 
thing solid about it, but my ideas were as wispy and fleeting as 
straws in the wind. I remembered with some pain the reports in 
the newspapers, when I was a boy, of something that I never 
could quite imagine: something called house-to-house fighting. 
The name O’Connell floated into mind, and I seemed to recall 
that it was a main street and that much of it was demolished. 
1916 was a year (I felt fairly sure) as touchy and vital to 
Dubliners as 1776 to Americans—and for some of the same 
reasons. The word ‘ Dub- 
liners’ recalled not the 
people but a book, by 
James Joyce, which I 
have never read. And 
then Joyce recalled the 
Abbey Theatre and the 
Abbey Players, and the 
first Irish play I ever saw 
—which was luckily the 
best: Sean O’Casey’s 
Juno and the Paycock, 
And I shivered with 
pleasure at the memory 
of Joxer Daly, was it?), 
a bent-over bundle of 
nerves rubbing his hands 
and rocking on the balls 
of his feet and saying, 
‘Ah, he’s a darlin man, 
a darlin man’, And 
O’Casey_ recalled the 
great, or at least the 
overpowering, figures of 
the Irish theatre—Synge 
and Yeats and Lady 
Gregory and the rest. 

I pulled out of this 
lazy reminiscence by 
thinking: now I mustn’t 
go on about the Abbey Theatre; maybe they feel about it the way 
a New Yorker feels when an eager, and otherwise sophisticated, 
visitor says ‘Where are the Damon Runyon characters?’ (All 
the same, I must never forget about 1916, and if anybody is going 
to talk about warming over the lost cause, it had better be them, 
not me.) 

Then, let’s see, there was—good heavens—of course there was 
Shaw. Were they. proud of him, or did they hate him for emi- 
grating to England? (I was told later that Yeats was hated 
“because he was the only Irish genius who stayed! ”) I must not 
take even Shaw for granted. I had once gone up to the village of 
Hyde Park, New York, Franklin Roosevelt’s native village, and 
his lifelong home: and as a bright—I mean naive—young reporter 
I had gone around the place and proudly asked the villagers about 
Roosevelt and expected proud words back. I got them. They 
mostly shuffled and sucked their teeth and bata “You won’t 
find many folks around here votin’ for that man... not after the 
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‘first time. They knew him when . 


All right, so watch out for Shaw. Then: let’s see, Swift had 
been Dean of—St. Patrick’s, was it?p—and there was something 
called the courts, and of course T.C.D.—Trinity College, Dublin. 
And, ah, what a pleasure it would be to go and see the little 
theatre in which Handel and his tiny orchestra had given the 
first. performance of the Messiah. I nearly always come close to 
weeping when I remember Handel, sweating through those fifteen 
days and nights, picking up a tray of food at the door of his 

(continued on page 979) 
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May 25—31 


Wednesday, May 25 


A committee of four chosen to draft the 
Labour Party’s new policy on defence 


includes Mr. Richard Crossman who 


recently resigned from the Front Bench 
after criticizing the party’s official view on 
defence! *-- 

A report on replacing the liners ‘Queen 
Elizabeth’ and ‘Queen Mary’ is sent to 
the Government 


Thursday, May 26 


The U.N: Security Couned defeats by seven” 


votes to two the Soviet resolution accusing 
the American Air Force of aggressive acts 


The Boilermakers’ union votes for unilateral 
nuclear disarmament 


Plans are announced to widen the scope of 
Britain’s programme on space research 


Friday, May 27 

The Army takes over control in Turkey and 
sets up a ‘Committee of National Unity’ 
under General Gursel. The President and 
Prime Minister are arrested { 


Mr. Gromyko tells the Security Council 
that if America’decides to resume nuclear 
tests, Russia will do the same 


The Commons passes a private Member’s 
Bill to reduce unnecessary noise 


Saturday, May 28 


In a public report on the failure of the - 


‘summit’ conference, Mr. Khrushchev 
again attacks President Eisenhower and 
says that China and other states should be 
invited to any future ‘ summit’ talks 


> General Gursel, leader of the coup d’état by 
the Army in Turkey, takes over as Presi- | 


dent and Prime Minister 


Sunday, May 29 a | : 


Turkey’s new Government releases 100 
Members of Parliament arrested during” 


the coup 


_ Another earthquake strikes Chilean city of 


Concepcion : 


A direct boat and train service is started — 


between London and Moscow > a 


Monday, May 30 


conference % 


_- The Commons debate failure of ‘ summit ” 


Marshal Malinovsky, Soviet Defence 


Minister, says he has ordered that ‘any 
base from which aircraft take off to 
violate. Russian air space should be 
attacked by rockets 


Death of Boris Pasternak, the Russian 
author, aged seventy 
Tuesday, May 31 


Report is published on what led up to the 
Mau Mau rebellion in Kenya in 1952; 


it blames the Kenya Government for act- | 


ing too slowly and says that Jomo 
Kenyatta was deeply implicated in the 
preparations for the revolt 


National Coal Board’s deficit for 1959 j 
£24,000,000 ; 3 es 


on End, near Hadleigh, Suffolk. The garden 
d is noted for its varieties of iris. Open 
on Whit Sunday (owner: Sir Cedric Morris, Bt.) : a 


*“ Old-fashioned’ roses at Bent 
contains a collection of rare plants an 


A woodland path at Lea Green,’ south-east of ‘Matlocks yshire. 
grounds contain interesting borders, rhododendrons and flowering,shrubs, and 
there are two walled gardens, Open on Whit Sunday 


“Caunersnbtie 4 
Plas .Brondanw, Llanfro 
North Wales: looking sc 
stables and orangery. Open 
(owner: Clough Williar 
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The -fourteenth-century moated castle of Scotney at Lamberhurst, Kent. 
Open on Whit Monday (owner: Christopher Hussey, Esq.) 


The old barn at East Lambrook Manor, near South Petherton, Somerset. 
Open on Whit Sunday (owner: Mrs, Margery Fish) 


Left: dwarf irises growing in a paved path at Walpole House, Chiswick Mall, 
London, once the home of Barbara Villiers, Duchess. of Cleveland..Open on 
; Saturday, June 4 (owners: Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Benson) 


Azaleas and pines at Dropmore, near Burnham, Buckinghamshire. Open on Whit 
Monday (owners: Viscount and Viscountess Kemsley) 


Details of these and of many other gardens open to the public during the year are 
published in The Gardens of England and Wales, obtainable from the National Gardens 

eg — Scheme, 57 Lower Belgrave Street, London, S.W.1 (2s., postage 6d.), and in Scotland's 
gus, Scotland. Open on Whit Sunday (owner: Colonel Guthrie of Guthrie) Gardens, obtainable free from Scotland’s Gardens Scheme, 26 Castle Street, Edinburgh, 1 
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You are really someone in a Riley: 


For this is a car that lives up to elegant styling with really cares... this is the car for you! 
superb performance... justifies the most discerning Twincarburetter 1 litre engine developing 68 brake horse For the motorist who 
choice with real motoring value for money! In the. power; Polished walnut finished fascia and door cappings. 
luxurious interior both you and your friends enjoy Real leather upholstery. Seating for five—luggage room 
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detter—in your life! Yes, proud you’ll be when you possess 
a Riley. For this is a car specially made for the man who 
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nd they never even looked at our Passports. — 
hen “we ‘were going ‘through grey suburban 


treets in red-brick Blackpool ; Tudor, and I felt 


home though not at home in Ireland. Then — 
uddenly we saw the main street—wider I should 
uess Gf no Louisianian is listening) than Canal — 
‘treet in New ‘Orleans. And soaring out of it 
vas a huge monument. ‘It was Nelson. ‘ What’s” 

; joing here?’ ! asked. ‘A lot of people are 


tinin end, toRoee 
“Vy pret: more _God-forsaken than 


sak songs Shans we were at the airport of the National Union of Teachers. I am still 


tali ae impulsive iodncet’ ae I can remem- 


: of eS be encoun tren: ea outside the American 


i the tear of an anne, ornirad the 
French look like Scotsmen by comparison. 

’ The only other place I have ever stayed that 
_ matches the quality of the conversation I heard 
in four days and nights is Hollywood. Let no 
_ Oxbridge don sniff and take umbrage and think 
rk have forgotten the reputation of the mellow, 


pee Seetisticeted talk at the high table. An evening 


with Nunnally Johnson, and Groucho Marx, 
and Sid Pialegace and the Widow Bogart makes 


too bedazzled by the flash and warmth and 
a cunning of this talk to make much sense about 
it. I will put the microscope to it some other 
time. For the moment, my whole visit to Dublin 
‘comes into hilarious focus on a picture of a 
- distinguished and enormously articulate actor 
commuting between several accents and a score 
_ of mimicries while a small man leaned into the 
_ chest of a Monsignor and said: “God forgive 


eginnin’ to ask ie same’, said the driver, ‘he — him, but he’s a marvellous mean man’. And the 
nterferes with the view, he’s a hazard to traffic, — 
_ Lose ‘said in a low voice: 


aude san aba tien to 0 bring: him down’. We left: 


Monsignor, an old man with a face as noble as 
2 Don’ t let him 


be sore exrcceh 2 Pa oe ome 
"That shout : 


wef 2% 
; bam La 
: of Natio lism ’ (THE LisTENER, May — 
t ‘as early as the sixteenth century — 
nscious | of thee 
- nations, above. an 


this highly topical 
a basic: term is not 


t form one com=_ 


oy am at this moment packing my bags to go 


ee te Paris. I am throwing | out little notes, theatre 


+ 


Me ete | fee Sifnwal and spiritual springs of 
“nationhood to realize that the political entity 
_ which now functions in Britain is certainly not 
= nation-state—not. even one in which earlier 
_ tribalisms have been assimilated. —Yours, etc., 
Swansea JOHN VENED 


_ Nationalism in the Modern. World 
Sir,—May I state a point in connexion with 
Mie. Henri Tajfel’s interesting talk on the 
: Be oloeical content of nationalism published 


"family ad the nation as being the two group- 
_ ings to which human beings feel they belong. 


pile of ee wied Hr ee an Seabelonel = some ree o 
phone numbers, a scribbled item: ‘ Lunch at 


‘1.15’, ‘Come to the St. Stephen’s Green Club ’, oe 


a scatter of names—Michael Scott and the 


Brown and Terence White and Desmond 


Williams and Sheamus Kelly and Neil Sheridan 


and Barney Malloy and Norrie Davidson and — * a 
Micheal MacLiammdir. These are my small _ 


memoirs of a people who are supposed to be 


so fierce but are so kindly, who are suspected _ 


of shiftlessness but who work so brisk, who 
are everywhere thought to be maudlin about 


the Shamrock and the Liffey and Mother 


McCree, but who are such devastating critics of 
exactly such sentimentality in the 
Americans. I like to fancy that one or two 
people reciprocate the warm feelings I had for 
them and which, in Ireland, are so easy to 


express. But I pull myself up with the observa- — 


tion of how shrewdly they spot what makes — 
their dearest friends tick. I am not saying that, 
having quietly taken a friend apart, they do not 
then put him together again, with great 
Christian charity. But, as a general thing, I 


think their best talent is for a special kind of — 


mischief. They have, I would say offhand (and 
saving further acquaintance), a genius for 
gossip, which is not so small a gift as the small 
word gossip suggests. For it is nothing less than 
the gift of conveying to the assembled. company, 
not least to the stranger in their midst, that the 
only people worth knowing in the whole world 
are the people in this room, and that everybody 
outside it is either a knave or an idiot. 

I think of those companionable lunches and 
evenings with twitching yearning. Of course, I 
am no longer in the room. So when I drift off 
into this brotherly fantasy before I go to sleep 
I hear a gentle voice say: ‘ So you ran into 
Alistair Cooke while he was here. . . . Ah, he 
was a grand man. Did you notice the way he 
pice? his nose? ’—Home Service 


+ = to the Editor 


a i Reclenmes letters” on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of iiicles printed in 
THE: LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters 26 reasons of space 


between the family and the nation could be 
developed further, since the rise of nationalism 
in the world seems to have coincided with the 
break-up_of the familial organization of society 
such as that described so vividly by Mr. Peter 
Laslett in his recent series of talks ‘The World 
We Have Lost’. Indeed the process can be 
observed today taking place among peoples pas- 
sing through the equivalent stage of develop- 
ment. The Industrial Revolution, through 
pressures such as the expropriation of the 
peasant lands, drove people from living in 
homes, where a strong and traditional family 
pattern existed, to living in houses with no 
tradition and a much more nominal family 


Irish- — 


Wy 
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a 


: ceees oe Thus one can see a el arising» ee 
a new and larger grouping to which man could 
feel he belonged, i.e., the concept of nationality. — 


. tions? 


world’. 


‘This aspect of Aol subject is developed by Dr. 


‘Hannah Arendt in her important book The 


‘Human Condition.—Y ours, etc., 
Pwllheli TREFOR WILLIAMS 


Tanganyika: a People Full of Hope 


Sir,—I am grateful to Mr. H. S. C. Gill, the 
Director of the Tanganyika and 
Students Office (THE LIsTENER, May 26), for 
his information that there are two students from 
Tanganyika reading honours courses, one in 
Scotland and one in Eire, though none at a 
university in England. This is surely no ground 
for complacency, considering that Tanganyika 
is a country of over 8,500,000 Africans soon to 
become independent. 

The key question is how to increase, by all 
means possible, the small number ‘of Africans 


‘who have so far been equipped to run the 


country. Here figures compiled on a multi- 
racial basis conceal the gravity of the position. 


Thus Mr. Gill cites a Tanganyika student popu- 


lation in Britain of over 500. This figure, com- 
prising Europeans and Asians as well as 
Africans, includes all those attending miscel- 
laneous courses such as nursing and those (the 
largest group) who are working for the G.C.E. 
If this total figure in relation to the size of 
Tanganyika’s population is compared with the 
figures of students from other British East 
African territories, then Uganda, Kenya, Zanzi- 
bar all fare much better. Tanganyika comes 
bottom. To this it must be added that of the 
Tanganyikan 500 of all races, only about 100 
are African students, two of whom, as Mr. Gill 
tells us, are reading honours. 

As for the other big bottleneck, the shortage 
of teachers which holds up the increase of places 
in African secondary schools in Tanganyika, the 
total of 116 graduate teachers is inadequate 
enough, When it is realized that only fifteen of 
these are Africans, the call to action is clear. 

Why do so few possess academic qualifica- 
After all allowance has been made for 
the contributory factors instanced by Mr. Gill, 
his explanation remains inadequate. The main 
reason is simply the lack of official encourage- 
ment in the past. 

If the present situation is bravely faced, then 
Britain may yet provide a stimulus in the vital 
field of higher education.—Yours, etc., 

Oxford KATHLEEN M. STAHL 


: 


Barrie, the Sexless Sentimentalist 
Sir,—I suggest that discussion of Barrie’s 
literary achievement is pointless until there has 
been more discerning study of his later work. 
Mary Rose, for instance, is dismissed by Mr. 
Daiches (THE LisTENER, May 12) as the story 
of an unhappy marriage. The important element 
in Mary Rose is the folk tale. Of this there 
are various forms, but in each there is a man, 


_ woman, or child who loses contact with reality. 


Surely this situation, and the tragedy of the 
human relationships involved, is commonly 
understood today. Sir Alexander Kenney 


referred to it in a broadcast when he said of a 


boy in a mental hospital: ‘ As far as his parents 
are concerned he has left them for another 
Barrie’s personal experience of it dated 


Zanzibar . 


; the play Radie cot 4 Saas to the’ ‘conven- 
tion of the myth makers, but in his central 


character he indicated loss of contact with sur-— 


roundings (the disappearances), amnesia (no 


Knowledge of days or years past), delusion (the 


little old woman of whom she is directed to 
speak ‘senselessly’), arrested development (the 
touch of frost), a divided personality (described 
just after her first appearance), auditory 
hallucination (the Call), and a marked change of 


character. All these symptoms of the disordered 


mind, indicated directly or by symbolism, may 
be found in the play, and it is noticeable that 


fairyland is not mentioned, the only supernatural ~ 
_beings are devils. 


Beyond this, an interesting comparison can 
be made with Greek drama. The use of a 
familiar story, the importance of the central 
doorway leading to an unseen room, the passing 
of the action in one room on one evening, the 
essential music, the messenger, recognition, and 
peripety scene, the insistence on the place of 
burial—all these, with a reference to Euripides 
and a last direction to Mary Rose to walk out © 
into the empyrean, cannot be accidental. _ 

The fact that even today, forty years after its 
first production, the significance and the form 


of Mary Rose remain almost unrecognized must — 


be one of the curiosities of literary history. 
ee _ Yours, etc., 
eee EANNE ORAM | 
Lord Nottingham’s Portrait 
Sir,—A a eake was made in the selection of 
the second illustration which you Printed with 


Detail from a portent of Daniel Finch, second Earl 
of Nottingham (1647-1730), by an unknown artist 
National Portrait Gallery 


Dr. Norman Sykes’s talk on ‘The Church and 
the Restoration’. The Lord Nottingham to 
whom Dr. Sykes referred was not Heneage 
Finch, the first Earl, but his son Daniel Finch; 
the second Earl. 
Yours, etc., 
-London, S.W.4 - S..G. E, Cover 

The Nine o’clock News — 

Sir,—May I add my support to your Sta: 
pendent critic, Miss Joanna Richardson, in her 
plea for the retention of the ‘ real news’ at nine 
o’clock. This newscast, without comment, has 


eroilany programmes ‘a wan and ‘Abroad ’, i 


‘Matters of Moment ’, ‘ Radio Link’, etc., which 


we know to be sees and not ‘real news” 
(your contributor Mr. Melvin J, Lasky shows 
that opinion and fact can be contess in the 
public mind). 

But I fear that the Proposed * a eri] deck 
may become a Home Service ‘ Radio Newsreel ’; 
good, of its kind, but hardly the ‘real news’. 
May I beg the cs ce vs to think again? 

Yours, etc., 

Ipswich 


E. JARRETT ¢ 


[It is the intention of the B.B.C. to maintain a 
perfectly clear distinction between news and com- 
ment when the news programmes are reorganized 
in the autumn. Some of the existing programmes to 
which Mr. Farrett refers will then come to an end 
in their present form. —Editor, frie LISTENER. | 


Siceet Diplomacy 

Sir,—As an ordinary woman with little pees, 
ledge of affairs other than that gained through 
the B.B.C., I was perturbed at the suggestion 
put forward in ‘Panorama’ by, I think, Lord 


Boothby and Mr. Malcolm Muggeridge, that, 


‘summit’ conferences having failed, we should 
-go back to the older and more secret paths of 
diplomacy. Surely it is of the greatest impor- 
tance that the common man—and woman—. 
should be allowed to follow in detail the drama 
* that may deprive them of their food, their 
children, their lives, their happiness? 

‘The ‘summit’ 
Chamberlain—hailed at the time as a great stride 
forward towards reason and sanity—are now. 
adjudged to have been a failure; but did they 
not succeed in reassuring many otherwise reluc- 


meetings between Hitler aoc 


tant mothers that the sacrifices demanded of 
them were inevitable, that Chamberlain, a man 


_ chosen by themselves, representing their own 


views, had done all that was humanly possible 


to avert war? Without that reassurance would 


Mr. Churchill have had the country so solidly 


behind him? 
achieved? The ordinary woman may not have 
much understanding of the political problems 
involved but, as things are, she gains a pretty 


Could victory indeed have been: 


shrewd idea of the character and moral worth 


of those individuals who hold her children’s 
future in their pene and surely that she has a 
right to. 


Yours, etc., 
Hunmanby A; D. HorsrieL> 
‘ Angry Contempt’ ot 


Sir,—I am afraid I must correct ‘Mr. Alan 
Clutton-Brock’s well-meant suggestion that I 
feel a ‘sort of angry contempt . 


. . for the study 
of English literature’ (THE LIsTENER, May 12). 
Unless angry contempt is working in me at a 


level inaccessible to introspection, I feel on the 


contrary that the study mentioned is, as many 


-would agree, one of the worthiest and most. 


satisfying of all, I may get the occasional attack. 
of angry contempt for individual phenomena 
arising in the course of this study, but that is 


different. I shall indeed be sorry when, as a: 
result of the expansion schemes now under way, ; 
the study of English literature, in any serpele 


sense, ceases to be possible at our universities, 
Yours, etc.. 7 
‘Swansea 
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Sickert at the Tate Gallery 


HE Arts Council is to be congratulated 

on this exhibition*: it does Sickert proud 

and is perfect} fitted to this centen- 

nial occasion. The artist is commem- 
rated not only by some of his finest pictures, 
yut by documents and other relics; the rooms at 
he Tate are arranged in a chronological fashion 
@ as to show, in a broad way, the 
levelopment of the painter’s artistic per- 
onality. Nevertheless the organizers have 
10t been slaves to history, pictures have 
10t been hung simply because they are 
epresentative of a period, but for the 
xtremely good reason that they. were 
he best that could be found. Moreover, 
hey have been well hung, and the 
reneral effect is one of astonishing wealth 
ind beauty. In the same way two periods 
rave been left with little more than token 
epresentation: that period of early por- 
raits which owes so much to Whistler 
ind something, I suspect, to Orchardson, 
ind those sad ‘echoes’ of the mid- 
lineteen-twenties and early ’thirties; the 
irst omission is justifiable, the second 
wise. The chief emphasis has been laid— 
ind rightly laid—upon Sickert’s grand 
yeriod, which covers, roughly. speaking, 
he first quarter of this century. We are 
herefore in a position to see his oeuvre 
it-its best and to judge his achievement. 
Te was by far the most considerable 
3ritish painter of his age. But he is today 
ittle known in France and hardly known 
t all in the United States. What claims 
hen can we make on his behalf? To 
vhom can he be compared? 

The business of measuring one painter 
igainst another is not one that is likely 
o end in any very exact definition. 
Nevertheless, it may be useful to compare 
Sickert with Toulouse-Lautrec. The two 
tists bear a comparable relationship to 
Degas. They were both clinical investi- 
ators of urban vulgarity and they were both 
lraughtsmen of great ability. In this point, how- 


ver, the advantage certainly lies with Sickert. 


dis line has a nervous force, an integrity, which 
saves him from Lautrec’s all too frequent lapses 
nto caricature; moreover Sickert has a more 
srofound understanding of spatial relationships. 


Making this comparison some weeks ago. 


n a place where it was necessary to rely upon 
lides and reproductions, I was ready to allow 
hat Lautrec was the more profound and the 
nore audacious colourist. Now, in the Tate, I 
eel that I was too moderate. The rooms here 
five, in fact, the impression of a great colourist, 
nd this even when Sickert seems furthest from 
naking such a claim for himself, as in the tall 
ly of Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies as Queen 
which, although ostensibly a mono- 
hrome and the translation of a photograph, 
by means of a few accents superbly 
In fact reproductions do far less 
_ justice to the intensity of Sickert’s 
for colour, Take for instance ‘La Giu- 


ae 
oy 


By QUENTIN BELL 


seppina’, a painting which must be familiar to 
many people in a coloured reproduction. No 
printer can begin to do justice to the infinitely 
wide and subtle variation of greens, purplish- 
black, and reds in the actual picture. It is true 
that Sickert has tied his colour to a strict tonal 
scheme, everything in the painting has to be 


‘La Giuseppina’, by Walter Sickert: from the exhibition at the 
Tate Gallery 


Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Peter 


subordinated to that illuminated mass on the 
girl’s shoulder which carries the whole weight of 
the design. But within the narrow range that he 
has imposed upon himself, the artist has made 
a whole series of delicate discoveries which are 
breathtakingly expressive. In fact the obvious 
truth is soon borne in upon us that the sacrifices 
demanded by Sickert, master of tone, serve but 
to add lustre to the triumphs of Sickert the 
colourist. That perfection of taste, which Sickert 
himself, I suspect with the example of 
Whistler before him, regarded with some appre- 
hension, is held securely in check by the ex- 
igencies of a strict method. He is indeed fortified 
at every point by self-imposed limitations. We 
may see this in the deliberate adoption of a 
small canvas, the exiguous limits of which bind 
him to a sonnet form of painting, and equally 
in his treatment of subject matter. ‘ I have always 
been a literary painter, like all decent painters’, 
he wrote to Virginia Woolf in 1934. ‘Do be the 
first to say so’. 

She did so and he was very much gratified, 


Hughes 


but although she compared him to Gissing and 
the earlier Arnold Bennett, she could hardly 
pretend that Sickert was a story-teller; mani- 
festly he was not. For him the obvious gesture, 
the dramatic pose or dramatic illumination, the 
symbolic property and the contrived arrange- 
ment of figures was out of the question. He 
would take only that which Nature 
could have supplied by accident. His 
pictures have therefore the literary 
quality of incidents seen at random by 
a stranger who looks through the open, 
illuminated windows of a London street. 
Figures are caught by his glance in 
action, but the action is not explained. 
They are full of mood but devoid of 
anecdote. The titles are added haphazard 
for the ‘sake of a private joke or the 
better bamboozlement of later historians. 
They are for that very reason more 
evocative, more eloquent of their age, 
than are the scenic effects of most con- 
sciously literary artists; and this is so 
much the case that a whole territory of 
grubby music halls and cheap ‘bed- 
sitters’ belongs as.completely to Sickert 
as Dedham Vale does to Constable. 

It was a part of the same victorious 
self-denial -which made Sickert even more 
respectful than Degas of the splendid 
mediocrity of facts. He might sometimes 
accept the grotesque, as in the piteous 
battered mask of ‘Mamma mia pover- 
etta’ or the wild contortions of Signor 
Battistini singing, but he never flattered, 
even when he could have done so with 
one thin stroke of his scientific brush. 
He would never make a sitter or a scene 
more charming than it was. Readers of 
Sir William Rothenstein’s memoirs will 
recall that writer’s candid and modest 
amazement that a painter of Sickert’s 
talent and social gifts should spend 
his time ‘laboriously matching the 
dingy tones of women lying on unwashed sheets 
upon cast-iron bedsteads’, But it was precisely 
this quality of aesthetic integrity which, in the 
years between 1905 and 1912, drew the best of 
the young painters to number 19 Fitzroy Street 
and away from the New English Art Club, and 
it was this quality which, in its various mani- 
festations, made Sickert a great master. 

Sickert had the good fortune to find that 
which so many modern artists are looking for, 
that is to say, a discipline. Through the exercise 
of that discipline he achieved a richness of ex- 
pression’as valuable as any conventional beauty 
or elegance. He could in some extraordinary way 
accept the facts of life and yet make them play 
his own particular kind of artistic game, and one 
may say of him that which he said of Spencer 
Gore, that ‘he could wring attar of roses from a 
stone’. 


A talk on the Sickert exhibition by Andrew Forge, 
broadcast in the Third Programme on May 24, will 
be published in a later number of THE LISTENER, 


* On view at the Tate Gallery unti] June 19; thereafter at Southampton, July 2-24; and at Bradford, July 30-August 20 


‘not the French. And, although there 


though they are expertly hung, 


UT of some forty paintings by Poussin 
in its collections, the Louvre, incre- 
dibly, as a rule hangs only six. As a 
way of treating the greatest French 
artist before the nineteenth century—perhaps of 
all time—this has always seemed to me extra- 
ordinary; it is the kind of neglect of one’s 
national heritage that we in Eng- 
land are supposed to be guilty of, 


may be some genuine reasons for 
keeping so many of his paintings 
out of sight (bad condition, lack of 
space, and so on), one cannot help 
feeling that Poussin has for a long 
time been more of a name in France 
than a reality, at any rate to the 
general public. He is the grand 
maitre whom everyone respects, but 
to whom few have paid serious 
attention. 

But now the Louvre has made 
up for it. If we have never before 
been able to see Poussin in any great 
quantity, we can now see him plain. 
The exhibition* now on is a mar- 
vellous one, put together with great 
care and, inevitably, at fabulous 
expense. Two large rooms have been 
set aside for it, those which usually 
house the big Davids, the Dela- _ 
croixs, the Géricault; and 120 paint- 
ings by Poussin in these rooms do 
not look by any means lost. In fact, 


they appear, if anything, a little too 


crowded. Thirty paintings have 
come from England, from’ both 
private and _ public collections, 


twenty from America and Canada, 
one from Australia, one from the 
Prado (which hardly ever lends), 
and ten from Eastern Germany and 
Russia. There are also the same 
number of drawings, a series of 
X-ray photographs of some of the 
paintings, and a catalogue in which 
the entries have been written by Sir Anthony 
Blunt. The catalogue—it is in effect a full- 
length and fully illustrated monograph—will 
remain as a permanent memorial of the exhibi- 
tion; but there isn’t going to be another oppor- 
tunity like this to see Poussin’s work in the 
Original again. 

We think of Poussin, first of all, as the 
Supreme master of classicism in Painting, as the 
artist who, more than any other, aimed at creat- 
ing in his pictures a world of clarity, dignity, 
and order. Art, for him, was a conscious 
activity, to be pursued according to the dictates 
of reason; its standards, both of form and sub- 
ject matter, were those of classical antiquity. All 


this is borne out by the exhibition. But what also 


emerges clearly, I think, is the force of his 
imagination. ‘There’s a young man here with 
the fury of the devil ’, remarked the poet Marino 


By tee KITSON 


to Francesco. Barberini, soon after Poussin’s 
arrival in Rome in 1624. And this fury, this 


“ passionate intensity’ (to borrow Yeats’s phrase . 
from another context) is not only apparent in 
the pictures, typically of Bacchanalian subjects, 


which he painted during his early years under 
the inspiration of Titian; it is present, though 


Detail from ‘Confirmation’, one of a series of paintings representing the 
seven sacraments by Nicolas Poussin 


The Earl of Ellesmere 


no longer so clearly on the surface, in his later 
works as. well. The free forms, the glowing, 
sensuous colours of the Bacchanals, give way, it 
is true, to a much more austere method of 
Pictorial organization: the grouping and ges- 
tures of the figures, the direction of the lines, 
the distribution of the light, the choice of the 
colours—all these are now subject to rigorous 
intellectual control. But the effect of this process 
is not, as we might expect, to smother the 
emotional content but to heighten it; not to 
reduce it to monotony but to make possible a 
new range of variations. 

As with Racine, the strict forms, the Cdaesical 
or classically interpreted subject matter, become 
with Poussin the means of expressing the most 
profound and diverse feelings. At the same time 
the forms are not, so to speak, emotionally 


neutral; they are themselves charged, with feel- | 


* Open at least until the end of July 


ing, and provide an indispensable context of 
nobility and gravity in which the expression of 
individual emotions is Worked out. The rela- 
tionship between form and content in Poussin’s 
art is reciprocal. The ideas and feelings that he 
wanted to express cannot be imagined except 
in the form in which he expressed them; on 
: the other hand he was no mere 
formalist, and the correct solution 
of purely pictorial problems, accord- 
ing to the best rules and the best 
_ antique precedents, would have 
seemed to him by itself to be empty 
of meaning. 

It is this “vitality. Acts particu: 
larization of individual emotion, 
that distinguishes Poussin’s figures 
from the ancient models on which 
so many of them are based. (Not 
forgetting that he had only Roman 
or Hellenistic sculpture to copy 
from, not the. masterpieces of fifth- 
century Greece.) In the detail from 
-one of the ‘Seven Sacraments’ re- 
produced on this page, for example, 
the figure of the woman in the 
centre is taken directly from one of 
the reliefs on the Ara Pacis. Yet she 
might almost have been studied from 
the life as well. Even in Raphael, the 
one artist with whom Poussin can 

be directly compared and who was in 
many ways his superior, there is not 

. this same sensation of human emo- 
tion, this same mixture of serious- 
ness, calm, and apprehension—with 
even a touch of sheer curiosity— 
which makes this figure belong not 
only to the remote past but also to 
the artist’s own time. ; 

There are other qualities which 
make this a beautiful exhibition as 
well as an unusually coherent one: - 
Poussin’s mastery of colour, for 
instance—one of the scrote of 
the show—and the way in which, 
to me at least, even his most severely 

mathematical compositions have an _ intense 
poetic beauty of their own. 

Poussin was an austere artist and, from all 
accounts, an austere man. His work offers few 
of the attractions which most people nowadays 
expect from painting, such as freedom of hand- 
ling, spontaneity of design or obvious stylistic 
variety. He is deliberate, not impulsive; ex- 


plicit, not ambiguous; economical, not diffuse. 


But if he does not appeal to us easily at first 
sight, he does so in full measure after a time. 
His achievement was one of the most vital and 
satisfying of the seventeenth century; and the 
present exhibition reminds us that, although he 
continually emphasised in his letters that his 
approach to his art was founded on reason, 
he also wrote that the object of painting was 
to give pleasure. — Based on a broadcast in 
‘Comment’ (Third Prograpaaad, ‘ 
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[he Victorians. By Sir Charles Petrie. 
; Eyre and Spottiswoode. 30s. 


"Reviewed by ROGER FULFORD 


[O PEOPLE IN MATURITY, whose intelligence was 
tirring forty years ago, the word ‘ Victorian’ 
ings with it the vision of a renowned writer, 
ndeed pre-eminent in the days of their youth. 
Not for them does the word suggest the bomba- 
ine or crinoline, the Newgate-frill or mutton- 
hop, but rather the thoughtful, “perceptive 
bserver of the Victorian Age—Lytton Strachey. 
some years ago in an admirable essay in the 
sornhill Mr. Clive Bell opened the eyes of the 
resent reviewer to an elementary fact. about 
Strachey; it was not because he felt superior 
o the eminent Victorians that he made them 
ook small but because he compared them with 
1uman beings of the first magnitude. ‘ Human 
ings are too important’, Strachey wrote, ‘to 
ye treated as mere symptoms of the past. They 
lave a value which is independent of any 
emporal processes’. We can see that the Vic- 
orians, judged, as they should be, away from 
he temporal processes of their own age and 
he security of those golden decades on which 
hey throve, invite attention and _ perhaps 
ttack. Sir Charles Petrie, in this most readable 
tudy of the Victorians, is not concerned to 
udge them or condemn them: rather he con- 
entrates our attention on the temporal pro- 
esses, on the changes between then and now. 
fe makes no attempt to peer inside the Vic- 
orian mind or character but is content, like 
ome expert salesman of that Victorian floor- 
Joth known as ramptulicon, to unroll his wares 
yvithout tedious expatiation, confident that they 
vill impress and please his readers. They will. 
He begins with a chapter on the Victorian 
Monarchy which is sensibly informative but, 
ike the picnickers who find a crop of ice-cream 
artons in their favourite sandy bay, we feel that 
thers have been here before. Much of the rest 
f his book is divided geographically—Ireland 
md Scotland in Victorian times and Nine- 
eenth Century Liverpool. Leisure, women, 
eligion and the services round off the story. 
sir Charles is right to remind us that those who 
yicture Victorianism as ordered and unruffled 
nust adjust the picture when they consider the 
hanged outlook towards women between 1830 
ind 1900: it was, as he says, revolutionary. 
_ The chapter on Liverpool gives an interest- 
ng gleam of light on the politics of that city. 
ong before the Victorian Age, Brougham, a 
andidate for Liverpool, could write to a friend: 
You can have no idea of a Liverpool election’. 
There was, it seems, a degree of treating, per- 
onal canvassing and deference to the voter which 
listinguished Liverpool and possibly explains a 


ive candidates, starting with Brougham 
nd Creevey and including Augustine Birrell, 
ar Browning, the first Lord Mersey and 
1 Redmond were all electoral casualties, being 
feated by men of meagré capacity, save in the 
of Brougham, when the victor was the 


or grows discreet. His father, also Sir 


%, 
_ 


stener’s Book Chronicle . 


urious if consistent bias to the right. Certainly — 


ttal Canning. Coming down to later times. 


servatism, succeeding Sir Thomas Hughes, a 
convinced temperance reformer. We learn 
‘from this book that Sir Thomas had to resign 
‘for many reasons’. Weé long to know what 
they were. Could one of them be that booze 
and toryism roll merrily arm in arm in Liver- 
pool? Sir Archibald Salvidge, who for this 
reason is the subject of a moving panegyric by 
Mr. Randolph Churchill in his biography of 
Lord Derby, undoubtedly built up the Conser- 
vative organization in Liverpool on beer and 
Protestantism—politically a formidable com- 
bination. Sir Charles does not like him, and 
hints that he promised to make his followers 
councillors, justices of the peace and Members 
of Parliament. No doubt in the twenty-first 
century some Namier, yet unborn, will unravel 
these matters. At the moment they look a trifle 
murky. Like the robust Victorian tory he is, 
Sir Charles dismisses Salvidge and his cohorts 
as ‘diametrically opposed to the old families 
and everything for which they stood’. 


The Art of William Blake. By Anthony 
Blunt. Oxford for Columbia. 36s. 
The. term Bampton Lectures, at least to an 
Oxford ear, has a formidable and theological 
sound. The Bampton Lectures, however, 
delivered by Sir Anthony Blunt were given in 
Columbia University and had as their aim a 
general introduction to the work of Blake as a 
visual artist. In the present volume the form of 
the lectures is retained with little modification, 
and the result has the consequent advantages 
and disadvantages, the directness and freshness 
of the spoken word and the sense here and there 
that the brief traffic of an hour is imposing an 
arbitrary limit on what the author could have 
told us. Inevitably much of it is a summary of 
recent work, including various of the author’s 
own. articles, but Professor Blunt’s own point 
of view always dominates the discussion. He 
does not find the prophetic works entirely con- 
genial, and his thesis, an attractive one, is that 
Blake’s visual progress was inverse to his poetic, 
with the illuminations to ferusalem, the engrav- 
ings to Job, and the Dante water-colours as ‘ the 

great climax’. 

This progress, it is here argued, was, despite 
the powerful imagination infused into it, condi- 
tioned by many of the conventions of the time. 
Of these the mannerism of Fuseli was probably 
the most potent ingredient. Professor Blunt 
stresses that Barry was an early influence, and 
*The Death of Wolfe’ with its curved figures and 
stylized gestures is an even nearer parallel than 
the Royal Society of Arts paintings to which 
he refers, but it is the abundant inventions of 
Fuseli that left their mark on the art of the 
period, not only on Flaxman, Romney, and 
Stothard as here listed, but on many other 
painters and sculptors, to say nothing of John 
and Alexander Runciman and the ‘ Scottish- 
romantic context’, to use Antal’s phrase, which 
may well have been an independent contribution 
to the new mannerism. In particular William 
Hamilton, who collaborated so frequently with 
Fuseli as an illustrator, made at times, even 
more emphatically than Stothard, the transition 
‘from the pastorals and genre of Hayman to 
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the elongations and perturbations of Fuseli. 
Blake of course borrowed his themes from many 
sources, the medieval images that he had early 
studied for Basire; medieval illumination; en- 
gravings of Persepolis; drawings of aborigines 
brought back by explorers; the finds at Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii; engravings or copies of 
Michelangelo and Pontormo, possibly also, it is 
suggested here, of Salviati: but these were the 
common sources of the time; John Martin for 
instance copied in a water-colour the platform 
and ruins of Persepolis. When so many artists 
were employed in book illustration their imagina- 
tion was being constantly fed from unexpected 
and arbitrary sources, and the visual arts have 
seldom required so bibliographical a background. 

The ready reception in England of Fuseli’s dis- 
torted vehemence remains an unexplained prob- 
lem, and probably is imponderable and inexplic- 
able, but Professor Blunt has now sketched the 
relationship of Blake to his contemporaries with 
a new clarity and without depreciating the 
unique intensity of his own performance. 

In a final chapter of considerable interest 
Blake’s position as a. thinker, his increasing 
isolation as a ‘minority fighter’ and the conse- 
quent private, incommunicative nature of his 
later utterances, is linked with his stylistic 
development. Once again, one would wish for 
more and that there had been greater space to 
examine and illustrate the argument; but it is 
not surprising that, as the author acknowledges 
for quite other reasons in the preface, ‘the 
members of the staff and student body of 
Columbia . . . braved the weather and other 
obstacles to form the most stimulating and 
appreciative audience that it has been my privi- 
lege to address’. For them, this inexplicit, 
unequal artist, whose vision at times is obscured 
by fantasy, conventional sentiment, or faulty 
technique, must have gained—as they listened— 
a new accessibility. The profoundest emotions 
that Blake can convey, they must eventually find 
for themselves. 

T. S. R. BoasE 


The Charted Mirror 
By John Holloway. Routledge. 25s. 


The most interesting essays in John Holloway’s 
new collection (which contains pieces on 
Skelton, Shakespeare, Swift, Keats, Arnold, 


’Patmore and Donne, Hardy, Wyndham Lewis 


and the New Critics, etc.) are those attacking 
the ‘ new establishment’ in criticism, those who 
turn the intuitions of Eliot and Leavis into a 
repertoire of mechanical routines. He for 
instance shows clearly how studying Shake- 
speare’s: plays too rigidly in terms of themes 
and ‘image-patterns’, far from bringing out 
their individual uniqueness can extinguish it, 
leaving the reader with a sort of ‘ moralized 
fantasy” on the plays to do duty for the works 
themselves. 

Two views run through his book: that it is 
no good looking at a local sample of a work 
before you have examined its ‘ trajectory’; and 
that even with a short poem the verbal texture 
is not always the only, or indeed the first, thing 
for a critic to seize on. Both are excellent points; 
and ‘his account of the ‘trajectories’ of the 
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fesoks of Tess of the » DUrbervilles ‘ane 


Mayor of Casterbridge is striking and origin 
The problem is made easier for him, because, 
as he points out, both novels have a central 
metaphor—Darwinian in the case of Tess, and 
in the Mayor that of beast fighting against man. 
His principle doesn’t work so well, or it is 
harder to see what it is, for James’s The Awk- 
ward Age, where there is no such metaphor. 

Mr. Holloway’s book is thoroughly profes- 
sional, indeed faintly smelling of the shop. His 
tone is coolly persuasive and diplomatic. Too 
diplomatic on occasion; I should have loved to 
hear more about the New Critic who holds that 
a legitimate and significant way to read a work 
is to begin at the first page and advance page 
by page to the last. Mr. Holloway says sharp 
things about other people’s ‘ practical criticism ” 
but his own can be erratic. How the spectator 
can be expected to see ‘irony’ in the affinity 
between the three famous invocations of the 
powers of darkness in Macbeth I cannot under- 
stand. I was also worried by his analysis of 
Tennyson’s ‘ Break, break, break’. He argues 
thus: the phrases the poet uses to describe his 
memories are trite. There must be some pur- 
pose in this; what he must mean therefore is 
that true, umtrite memories refuse to return. 
And accepting this interpretation, then perhaps 
the vainly breaking waves represent am image 
of the memory that for all its nagging recur- 
rence never floods properly into the mind. 
Neither step convinces me a bit, especially as 
‘And I would that my tongue could utter/The 
thoughts that arise in me’ seems to say quite 
simply that memories do come back, only the 
poet can’t find words for them. 

A touch of chillness and jadedness that per- 
vades this acute and well-reasoned book comes 
out at its worst in its bored and middle-aged 
dismissal of ‘The School of Anger’, his one 
reference to present-day writing. There really 
isn’t a school, he argues; and anyway it’s all in 
H. G. Wells; indeed isn’t it rather like Bob 
Sawyer and his landlady .. . ? This is a shabby 
way to belittle a group that, if nothing else, 


included as exciting a new talent as John 


Osborne’s. 
P. N. FuRBANK 


T. F. Powys. By H. Coombes. 

Barrie and Rockcliff. 18s. 

Any evaluation of the literature of the ’twenties, 
in this country, would have to include a liberal 
assessment of the novels and short stories of 
T. F. Powys, fourteen of whose books were 
published during the ten years succeeding 1923, 
when The Left Leg appeared. Not that he was 
ever widely read, though Mr. Weston’s Good 
Wine made something of a stir in 1927 and is 
still in circulation. But he was unique, an 
original, fitting into no category. Enigmatically 
he spoke of himself as one of ‘ the priest class’ 

—but it was a priest with a cloven hoof, a 
George Herbert with a wily smile. 

Perhaps it was this amalgam of pagan and 
Christian in his writing that bewildered the 
reader. A more certain reason for his limited 
appeal was the peculiar picture he painted of 
rural life. In a day when country books, often 
romanticized, were pouring from the presses, 
and an optimistic Post-war mood of back-to-the- 
land was all the go, he managed to portray the 
countryside in anything but attractive colours. 
From little wanton girls to bull-necked farmers’ 


pa folk were ‘not 


‘likely to appeal to a Public. bent on extolling the 


basic sanities of country life. 
What all except the few failed to recognize 
was that Powys was a genuine myth-maker. The 


scene wherein he set his tales may have had the 


look of his native Dorset, with its mystical 
valleys and ominous hills, but it was essentially 


his own creation. Simplification was all. Butter- 


cups and daisies are almost the only flowers; 
village speech is a castrated version of the Dorset 
dialect; the people are as meagrely sketched and 
blatantly labelled as Bunyan’s; and even the 
author’s own style is as clear and simple as a 
running brook. This simplification of everything 
(except the matter itself) was a device magnifi- 
cently suited to Powys’ Ss purpose, which was, 
basically, to show man’s lot, as he sorrows and 
exults, wilts and revives, under the mysterious 
“moods of God’. 


It was courageous of Mr. Coombes to devote 


himself to the writing of a book about one who 
is unlikely to be any more popular in the future 
than he has been in the past—one whose 


- sufficient safeguard against oblivion must always 


be the steadfast appreciation of the few. His book 
tells us almost nothing about Powys the man, 
being, indeed, little more than an unexception- 
ably pleasant discourse upon the works them- 
selves, with generous quotations. It may not win 
new readers, but at least it could send wavering 


‘old ones back to the texts and so confirm their 


original conviction that here is the stuff that 
endures. Especially is Mr. Coombes to be com- 
mended for the attention he draws to Powys’s 
second book, Soliloquies of a Hermit, since this 
strange, paradoxical essay in spiritual auto- 
biography contains the seed of all that followed 
and is to be numbered among those companion- 
able books which, once discovered, the reader 
will always want to keep at hand. 
C. HENRY WARREN 


Lord Burghley and Queen Elizabeth 
By Conyers Read. Cape. £2 15s. 
The standard work on Walsingham by Conyers 
Read appeared in 1925; we had to wait another 
thirty years for the first volume of his com- 
panion study of Burghley, and we are fortunate 
now that he lived to complete this second and 

concluding volume. 

It may seem strange that the statesman sito: 
next to the Queen herself, dominated and shaped 
the greatest age of English history, should have 
lacked so long a biography at once readable and 
authoritative—strange, that is, until we recall 
the daunting mass of material at Hatfield, at 
the British Museum and the Public Record 
Office, which the biographer must digest. Even 
Burghley’s industrious contemporary Camden 
was finally scared off by the ‘great heaps and 
files’ of papers at which he ‘laboured till I 
sweat again, covered all over with dust’. Well 
over a century passed before Strype, with nine- 
teen volumes on the Reformation to his credit, 
was cut short by death in process of adding a 
twentieth on Burghley; and nearly another cen- 
tury again before the unhappy Nares, an early 
nineteenth-century Regius Professor at Oxford, 
drew on himself one of Macaulay’s most 
devastating reviews by writing on the subject 
‘two thousand closely printed quarto pages’ 
measuring (it’ was solemnly reckoned) 1,500 
cubic inches and weighing 60 pounds avoirdu- 


é 


“papmngeable biography 


help of calendars now published~te, a 


high degree of skill in the difficult peo 
- ese ports: and haute vulears 


his way through — the 


in 
approaching Burghley’s death, and supplemen 
these by the calendared English state paper 
and his own expert knowledge of those of Spain 
but it has taken another sixty years for th 
‘ great heaps and files’ that intimidated Camde 
to yield a biography to which the overworke: 
word ‘definitive’ can safely be applied. — 

Not that Conyers Read—or for that matte 
his printers—let us off lightly. The two volume 
between them are about half as long as Nares’s 
and printed in lines just too long, with margin 
just too narrow, to be easy on the eye. Burghley 
had what his biographer called ‘an itching han: 
for the pen’, and where possible he is left t 
speak for himself in those endless memorand. 


which his contemporaries must have found mor 


persuasive than does a generation of mor 
laconic tastes. Yet what is put in is the meres 


_ fragment of what there is to choose from, an 
the sampling is done with scrupulous fairness 


Nor is there much of it that we would willingl 
forgo, unless it be the all-too-frequent bulletin 
on the aging statesman’s health, with whict 
in his latter years he was (justifiably) much pre 
occupied. For, without any dogmatic pronounce 
ment, the author is able in this way to give u 
all the material we need to make up our ow! 
minds whether we shall speak of the Age o 
Elizabeth or the Age of Burghley. Again ani 
again we are made to see what perfect foils t 
each other were Queen and Minister: Burghley 
with his heavy pondering, his cautious sense o 
the practicable, his unwearying patience an 
devotion; Elizabeth veiling behind her seeming 
inconsequence and vacillation an ‘amazing per 
ceptivity and resilience’, an instinctive sense o 
the mood of her people which Bore Ort 
lacked. 

_ We are likely after this to see a crop of fresl 
biographies of Burghley, many of them no doub 
making lighter demands on the reader’s con 
centration and on his purse; but they will al 
have to base themselves on Conyers Read, ever 
if they question his conclusions. We have here : 
work of scholarship and interpretation that wil 
stand the test of time. 

A. H. ey 


East Anglia. By R. Rainbird Gane. 


riauies and Hudson. 30s. 
This is the fourteenth volume in the series 0! 
Ancient Peoples and Places edited by Dr. Glyt 
Daniel, which aims at providing a set of well. 
written and well-illustrated introductions t 
what may be termed the regional archaeology o 
the world. The series, which already include: 
studies of such diverse parts of the globe a 
Japan, Peru, Malta, or Early Christian Ireland 
is designed to give the non-specialist. som 


notion of the prehistory and early history o! 


large or significant regions, unencumbered by 
the detail or the documentation which the pro- 


_ fessional student would require in a work o! 


reference, To compress the main features in the 


archaeology of such a region into some 20( 


pages of text, which will leave a clear anc 
accurate impression of their relative. signifi. 
cance/in the reader’s mind, requires not only 
profound knowledge of the subject-matter but < 
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“MY”. PARENTS collected information — 
from a dozen schools: this was the 


most expensive, so they sent me here.” 


-Thus John Burnett of The Observer 


reports the disillusioning experience, 
at a language school in England, of a 
Greek student whose father pays 20 
guineas a week for him to be badly 
housed, ill fed and scrappily taught. It’s 
not easy to choose in a foreign country. 
bes most expensive ought to be the 
eStcies 


It’s not always all that easy for the 


_ Native English customer to know that 
he’s getting his money’s. worth. A 


recent pamphlet by P.E.P. recom- 
mended setting up a national body 
to meet this need, and such an official 
burglar alarm might do a very useful 
job. Meanwhile, have we no watchdogs? 


Well, one of our Sunday newspapers 
feels so strongly about the duty of 


dealing in a straightforward way with | 


the consumer that it is making an out- 
spoken policy of reviewing goods and 
services in his (or her) interest. When 
necessary, it steps clean over the 
tactful line preserving advertisers from 


- open criticism—which some people 


think a very very daring thing to do. 
But if a newspaper, such as The 
Observer, can review books and plays 
without fear or, flattery, by what sort 
of ethical code must it keep mum 
about other offers to the public? Here 
is a ‘convention’ worth breaking. 


So The Observer publishes regular 
contributions by the editors of both 
Which? and Shoppers’ Guide. And, if 
you look into its other features, you 
will find that the people writing in 
The Observer aim just the same kind 
of searching questions at a manufac- 
turer’s press release as they do at a 
politician’s manifesto. Patience Gray, 
writing for women, is a good example. 
So is Gordon Wilkins—his_ en- 
thusiasm for a new car never blinds 
him to its faults. Dr. Abraham 
Marcus’s_ articles, examining the 


claims advertised by the proprietors of _ 


various types of patent medicines, are 
surprising quite a few people. 


Houses, holidays, heducation 


Few items cost us more, or can be a 
greater disappointment than houses, 
holidays and schools. Turn to The 
Observer! You won't find every 
answer instantly, but you will find 
you're getting a stronger instinct for 
snag-spotting — and __ plus-pointing. 


(When holidays are concerned, I 
~ reckon Pierre d’Harcourt’s personal 


information service is invaluable. If 
you write, he will reply with advice 
and ideas from his own experience. Did 
you know? All free, bar the postage.) 


Not the least of the interesting 


things about this Paper is its enquiring 
eye. And Sunday is stock-taking day. 


— 


ZODIAC £675 + £282.7.6 P.T. = £957.7.6 


Fine thing when a chap can’t go fishing without seeing 
black looks—and being in black books. Inturn, nobody 
could blame his wife for wanting to go her own sweet 
way to town! What they really need of course is a 

second Ford. If Rosemary had a Popular all to herself 
she’d have her full share of style and comfort... could 
see the kids to school, herself to hair-do’s—and 


~ZODIAGs. 
POPULAR 


POPULAR £348 + £146.2.6 P.T. = £494.2.6 


TER - 


wherever else she wants to go. And he could take the 
Zodiac and never leave her high and dry! Two-Ford 
freedom: it’s the sensible, peace-making answer for 
families with minds of their own and budgets to balance. 
And with the penny-saving Popular, it’s the answer to 
those who wrongly think that runhing two cars is an 
expensive proposition, : 


BE FIRST ON THE ROAD WITH 


as. ey of the Norwich Museum, whose out- 
y notably enriched by his own archaeological 


' with interesting information,-securely set in a 
firm chronological framework, and tied to the 
_ significant features of soil and climate, which 
have determined throughout the ages the pattern 
| of man’s settlement in East Anglia. The thirteen 
maps and five charts which provide this frame- 


_ tion of the material discussed in every period 
| from the Lower Palaeolithic to the Early Middle 
| Ages, will be particularly valuable. The more 
_ important field monuments and _ individual 
| objects are excellently illustrated. While Mr. 
_ Clarke is writing primarily for the general reader, 
_ professionals will not fail to note the skill, and 
here and there to admire the originality, with 
which he handles those controversial problems 
that abound in the archaeology and early history 
of East Anglia, whether they concern the 
antiquity of man, the date and course of Anglo- 
Saxon invasion, or the making of the Broads. 
ie: J. N. L. Myres 


| Snake Man. By A. Wykes. 

Hamish Hamilton. 21s. 
This is the biography of an eccentric, C. J. P. 
 Ionides, diagnosed by a graphologist from his 
_ handwriting as ‘cultured, gregarious, ruthless, 
- powerfully willed, courageous, and vindictive’ 

_ —an individualist who decided at an early age 

what he wanted from life, and let nothing stop 
him from getting it. Not that his demands were 
very big; he was a keen naturalist and wished 
to spend his life among the wild creatures of 
Africa. He arrived in Kenya in 1926 via the 
Army and India, and is now well known 
throughout east Africa as a fearless, blunt- 
' spoken, and unconventional ‘hard case’. There 
_ is, however, another side to his character that is 


revealed between the lines of this book, a great’ 


sensitivity and intellectual appreciation hidden 
under the defensive armour of toughness. 
Tonides has been an ivory poacher, a game 
' ranger, a collector of rare animals for museums 
and zoos and, since he has been crippled in one 
leg, a collector of live snakes, animals which he 
has studied to such purpose that he is an 
acknowledged authority on the reptiles of east 
_ Africa. Mr. Wykes spent some weeks with him, 
and has produced an animated portrait of an 
unusual person and his life of adventure. 
L. Harrison MATTHEWS 


Strange World of the Moon 
- By V. A. Firsoff. Hutchinson. 25s. 
Astronomy for Entertainment 
By Y. Perelman. Central Books. 7s. 6d. 


These two new astronomical books are entirely 
different i in style, content, and aim, but both are 
“well worth reading, and represent welcome addi- 
tions to current literature. 
The Moon has become particularly important 
in view of the recent rocket experiments, am 
eared 's covers a great deal of groun 
ae An Enquiry into Lunar Physics’, 
nat y; the author deals with the — 
, status, surface features, and tem- 


‘standing wealth of local material has been 


activities—Mr. Clarke has written a book packed — 


| work in time and space, and cover the distribu- . 


rt “bility of a tenuous inc atmosphere, and ends 


with a discussion whether any primitive 


life-forms may survive there. The style is popu- 


lar inasmuch as the text may be followed by any 
beginner, but a mathematical appendix is pro- 
vided for those who wish to delve more deeply 
into the matter. Mr. Firsoff holds the view that a 
thin atmosphere probably exists, and he does not 
rule out the possibility of lowly plant life; much 
of his book is highly controversial, but it is 
extremely stimulating. The illustrations are good. 

Astronomy for Entertainment, by the Russian 
author Y. Perelman, first appeared nearly twenty 
years ago. Unhappily Perelman himself died in 
1942; his book has been brought up to date by 
others. There are five sections—devoted respec- 
tively to the Earth, the Moon, the Planets, the 
Stars, and Gravitation—but the book does not 
set out to be a conventional treatise; it is full 
of fascinating little facts which are not to be 
found in more orthodox works. On the whole, 
the translation is satisfactory, and there are few 
important misprints, though some minor errors 
have been noted. The line diagrams are good, 
but some of the imaginative drawings leave a 
great deal to be desired, and the design on the 
cover of the book itself gives an unfortunate 
impression of cheapness. However, there can be 
little doubt that the text will be read with in- 
terest both by beginners and by more experi- 
enced amateurs, and the book is decidedly to 


be recommended. The price is remarkably low 


by modern standards. 
PATRICK MOORE 


Mozart and his Times. Erich Schenk. 
Edited and translated from the German 
by Richard and Clara Winston. 
Secker and Warburg. £2 10s. 

The author of this book is Professor of Music- 

ology in the University of Vienna. The German 

original of 1955, published by the Amalthea 

Verlag, was a highly industrious compilation 

which, while purposely eschewing all critical 

analysis of the music, chronicled Mozart’s life 
in painstaking and accurate detail. By including 
all important results of research published since 

Abert’s revision of Jahn first appeared in 1919- 

21 it filled many gaps in the narrative, especially 

for the later years, which are sparsely docu- 

mented. The text ran to 795 pages, with gener- 
ous illustrations. There was also a good biblio- 
graphy for each section, and indexes of places 
and persons, The text included, most usefully, 
the dates of birth and death of almost all the 
hundreds of persons mentioned. In a book en- 
riched by such a mass of detail it was sometimes 
‘hard to see the wood for the trees, and no 
coherent picture of the growth of Mozart’s mind 

and character emerged. But it was valuable as a 

work of reference. 

The present volume is apparently a photo- 
graphic reprint of a translation published by 
Alfred A. Knopf of New York in 1959. It is, in 
fact, a totally different book from the German 


original. So drastically is the text abridged (by 


nearly half, to 452.pages) that continuity, pro- 
portions, and sometimes logic are seriously im- 
paired. The illustrations on plates are reduced 
from 203 to 62 and the line-blocks from 77 to 
31. None of the colour plates has been kept. 
There is no list of sources of the, illustrations, 
no bibliography, and the dates of birth and 


which he considers the possi- death are all omitted. The only change for the 
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better is an index of compositions mentioned, 
which was apparently not thought necessary for 
German readers. The most serious of these 
changes i is the reduction of the text. To give but 
one example: the highly interesting but little- 
known stay of Mozart in Mainz in 1790, and 
his meeting with the brothers Hoffmann was 
described by Professor Schenk in a page and a 
half. Here it is given eight lines. The author’s 
own preface is cut, and there is no mention here 
or in the blurb that any reductions or changes 
have been made. When of this extent, they can- 
not be covered by the word ‘edited’ on the 
title page. 

The translation is American, and the English 
reader must be prepared for words like ‘ concert- 
ising’, for phrases like ‘ incipient grandfather’ 
and ‘piano maestro’, He may be shocked 
at finding the elder Arne’s second name as 
‘August’, and mildly amused at uncorrected 
misprints such as that which refers to the people 
of Munich as ‘ course barbarians’. He will open 
his eyes when he reads that ‘for the rest of his 
life Leopold Mozart enjoyed royalties from [the] 
sale’ of his Violin-schule. (The German—‘ Zeit- 
lebens war er persdnlich um seinen Vertrieb 
bemtuht’—can only mean that he busied himself 
with the distribution of the book.) Naturally, 
letters written by Mozart and his father are 
often quoted at length. If the English reader 
knows Miss Emily Anderson’s version, he will 
often be struck by the familiar run of the sen- 
tences, not a few being taken verbatim from it— 
without acknowledgment. The changes the trans- 
lators have made are not always for the better. 
We read, of the famous kick administered to 
Mozart: ‘Count Arco has done things up fine’. 
No less remarkable is the sentence: ‘he pushed 
the [organ] stool away and preambled standing,. 
at the same time working the pedal’. 

Facts fare equally badly. There is an extraordi- 
nary statement on page 32: ‘ Johann Christoph 
Walther . . . was the son of the first German 
lexicographer of music, Johann Gottfried Bach, 
nephew in the second degree of Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach’. (The name of the lexicographer was 
in fact Johann Gottfried Walther.) Again, the 
names of the Weber sisters were not given in 
‘ notation’ on the autograph of the sonata move- 
ment K.400, but written out in words. 

Obviously Professor Schenk is not to blame 
for all this. But it is a pity that he did not bring 
the translation up to date with research pub- 
lished after 1955. There is no mention of the 
four juvenile keyboard pieces (first issued in 
1956) which all antedate (the first two by nearly 
nine months) Mozart’s hitherto earliest known 
work, the minuet in G, K.1. A pity too, that 
Professor Schenk has repeated the hoary roman- 
tic legend that Mozart’s funeral took place ‘in 
nasty squalls of rain and wind’. Recent research 
has proved that on the day in question, Decem- 
ber 6, 1791, the weather in Vienna was clear 
and still. In fine, though this is the longest 
account of Mozart’s life available in English, it 
has serious faults in both accuracy and presenta- 
tion. The author and the Amalthea Verlag have 
been ill served by the reissue of this shadowy 
abridgment of the original. Despite the preten- 
tious claims of the blurb, it will manifestly not 
‘be the standard work for many years to come’. 


A. Hyatt KING 
The publisher of the book by Mr. Frank Moraes, The 
Revolt in Tibet, reviewed in THe Listener of May 19 
(page 894) was ‘ The Macmillan Company of New York’, 
and not ‘ Macmillan ’. 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Magazines 


THE WRITER OF A weekly column has, or should 
have, a special sympathy for the producers of 
the regular television ‘ magazines’, for he too in 
his smaller way is faced by the problems of find- 
ing new things to say, of fulfilling his quota, of 
maintaining the best standards he may. He will 
know that a consistently high level of achieve- 
ment is pipe-dream rather than practicality, and 
will turn a blind eye and deaf ear to the odd 
lapse and miscalculation. Nevertheless, over long 
periods certain trends will be seen to be constant, 
and one magazine will be seen habitually to do 
better than might confidently have been expected, 
and another worse. To look no_ further, 
‘Monitor’ seems to me an example of the first 
class, and ‘ Picture Parade’ of the second. 

It was an unusually good ‘ Monitor’ (May 
22). The sequences on the training of aspirants 
to the Chinese Classical Theatre revealed a con- 
summate grasp of acrobatics, both vocal and 
physical. How unlike, how very unlike, the home 
life of our own dear R.A.D.A.! Mr. Tyrone 
Guthrie was an extraordinarily fluent and con- 
vincing interviewee, speaking with an impromptu 
wit, style, and propriety seldom equalled in the 
medium. And the feature on the sculpture of 
Elisabeth Frink came very much nearer than 
most to solving the desperately difficult problem 
of ‘ putting across’ the-creative artist within the 
confines of the little screen. Its success was, I 
suspect, due to the fact that it had been put 
into the hands of another 
creative artist, Laurie Lee, 
who had—what it is almost 
impossible for the mere cul- 
tural go-between, no matter 
how well-meaning, to have— 
both the necessary tact and 
the necessary imagination: 
without the first of which 
such an item becomes em- 
barrassing, and without the 
second remains inadequate. 
One was hustled into no 
value-judgments on the ulti- 
mate value or otherwise of 
Miss. Frink’s work; but we 


Students in the 
Theatre School in 


programme in ‘ Monitor ’ 
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Were made very aware of its value to her, and 
why and how she gave it her personal and par- 
ticular forms. 

But alas, what are we to say of ‘Picture 
Parade’ (May 24)? I am tempted to say that if 
I want to see film-trailers I can do it in my 
local cinema, thank you. Robert Robinson 
seemed to be bored with his own programme, 
for which he is perhaps not altogether to be 
blamed, and had nothing whatever to say about 
some of his exhibits: the sequence from Black 
Orpheus was simply tossed at us without even a 
mention of the country of its origin. Add to 
this an interview with an actress of such 


astounding banality (“Do you like your leading 
men to be attractive?) that the edges of my 
yawning mouth began to take on the round- 
cornered rectangular contours of the screen 
itself, and it looks as if “ Picture Parade’ needs 
a rest or a shake-up or a hatful of hornets. 

* Scotland 


Drama or documentary?—the 
Yard’ programmes (Tuesday) 
fall uneasily between. Basically 
these are documentary, each 
dealing with some different 
aspect of the extremely com- 
plex activities of Scotland Yard. 
Unfortunately it seems to have 
been felt, quite wrongly, that 
this would be insufficiently 
interesting in itself, so little 
shots of drama are injected and 
these often give the impression, 
I am sure the quite unfair im- 
pression, that the police are incompetent or venal 
or both. Thus this week a policeman gets himself 
invited socially into a house 
and then uses that as a pre- 
text for conducting a search, 
which is surely against the 
code of the Force. And last 
week the Yard received good 
information of a safe-blowing 
and laid an ambush; but 
the scriptwriters apparently 
thought this a little tame and 
inserted a _ great fight— 
whereas surely it is a remark- 


Be ably inefficient police ambush 


that does not lead to an 
instant and bloodless sur- 
render? 

‘ Lifeline ’ (May 23) ended 
with a notable and interest- 
ing statement of. the general 
aims of that excellent pro- 
gramme: ‘not to produce 
amateur psychiatrists but to 
teach human beings to regard 
aberrations in a manner that 
shall be more humane ’—a 
less difficult feat than usual 
in this item on ‘ Obsessive 
Compulsions’, to which each 
one of us is subject to greater 
or lesser extent. Next even- 
ing ‘Eye on Research’ was 
at the top of its present 
splendid form with a pro- 
gramme on the ‘ mapping of 
the brain’. that was a 
deeply compelling physio- 
logical complement to this, 
I found too the Canadian 
compére, Lister Sinclair, dis- 
tinctly more sympathetic 


Chinese — Classical 
Peking, seen in a 


‘Eye on Research—The Roar of the Crowd’ on 

May 24: Dr. Wilder Penfield, Director of the 

Montreal Neurological Institute, with a photograph. 

of the brain; and (below) a micro-electrode inserted 

into a single brain cell to record electrical discharge ~~ 
John Cura 


than Raymond Baxter—a quiet 
and sad man, qualities not 
notably frequent among the in- 
quisiting fraternity. 

HiLary CORKE 


DRAMA 
Blunted ? 


ALTHOUGH I WAS. never very 
clear about its principles of 
selection, I understood that ‘ Twentieth Century 
Theatre’ was to be a series running like a graph 
through the peak achievements of the last sixty 
years, and based on the assumption that the 
most vital work was likely to be found among 
plays closely reflecting their own times. If this 
was the initial aim then something has gone 
wrong. Of the past two productions—T. S. 
Eliot’s The Elder Statesman (May 22) and Irwin 
Shaw’s The Assassin (May 29)—neither appears 
in the original list of plays for the series, and 
both are the commercially blunted works of 
former experimentalists. Writing in Radio Times 
Rowan Ayers tries to affix a ‘ controversial’ tag 
to the Eliot piece. With any of the poet’s earlier 
dramas he could easily have done so—no one ~— 
was cool about The Cocktail Party; it excited © 
either fervid admiration or active loathing. But 
when The Elder Statesman made its bland 
appearance two years ago, there was scarcely a 
ripple of disagreement to denote its presence. 
Irwin Shaw first entered the theatre, like one 
of his own young lions, with an anti-war play ~ 
called Bury the Dead which was hailed in 
America as ‘better than Odets’. Concerning a 
group of dead soldiers who arise from their 
graves and quietly refuse to have their faces 
covered with dirt, it has a humanist indignation 
as impassioned as Wilfred Owen’s. That was in ~ 
1936; thereafter Mr. Shaw became a best-selling 
novelist and short-story writer, but he neve 
regained his grip in the theatre. ’ A 
The production of The Assassin rounds Ae 
a trilogy of plays on the last war designed, eS 
imagine, to balance the earlier trio devoted to 
the. 1914 war. The second group _compares 
poorly with the first. The Assassin is an im- 
Proyement on Glorious Morning and Fudgment 
Day, but it remains, like them, the work n 
outsider; in it Mr. Shaw shoulders the peren- — 
nial American burden of instructing his country- 
men in the deviousness of the Bara ae 
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Although he fought in Europe as a private 
soldier he writes like a.spectator who, whether 
in engineering big effects or in outlining a 
political situation, is asking the audience to 
admire his mastery of the subject. It is dogmatic, 
sensationalist writing, full of gnomic sayings 
like, ‘ We live in a confused age and we’re saved 
by confused heroes’, and never touching the 
living experience from which an audience might 
draw its own conclusions. 

The setting in Algiers in 1942 with an 
American invasion force at the sates, permits 
Mr. Shaw to display his grasp of the war’s 
complexity. French Resistance workers, hire- 
lings of the Sireté, Vichy officials, German 
liaison officers, American troops, and Algerian 
citizens are all press-ganged into an action con- 
cerning the shooting of a Vichy admiral by a 
young French royalist. England never gets a 
mention; but I acquit Mr. Shaw of chauvinism 
as I don’t see how he could have squeezed us in. 
At the expense of narrative clarity the various 
groups are hustled in and out, exchanging in- 
formative dialogue which is broken only when 
the Royalist strenuously sets about melting the 
heart of a Resistance worker stonily devoted to 
the memory of her violinist husband. 

John Jacobs’s production was powerless to 
endow this heartless work with a heart, or pre- 
vent its overcrowded scenes from looking over- 
crowded; but it seized on the discontinuity of 
the play’s episodes and made a virtue of their 
brusqueness. The effect was one of being plunged 
into a confused, unpredictable world full of 
erratic changes and abrupt descents from the 
momentous to the trivial. The writer’s omnis- 
cient voice was muted: no grand design 
emerged, but it wasn’t unlike a_ battlefield. 
Donald Pleasence loaded the blank part of the 
admiral with taciturn vigilance, his simplest 
utterance suggesting bottomless reserves of cold 
intelligence. All that rhetoric could do for the 
fated pair was done by Dilys Hamlett and 
Richard Pasco. 

I enjoyed Naomi Capon’s production of The 
Elder Statesman more than the stage produc- 
tion. Eric Portman’s brisk, company-executive 
type Claverton was not so memorable as the 
Macmillan-like figure Paul Rogers cut, but it 
was more faithful to, the part. Eileen Peel re- 
turned to her original part of Mrs. Carghill; it 
is by far the best in the play, the last of a long 
line of quacking, armour-plated ladies who recur 
in Eliot’s comedies and take possession of every 
‘scene they enter. Miss Peel certainly did so. 


rge Murcell as Gannerac, : 
Renny Lister as Christine Theodore 
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Otherwise the cast was new. 
Vanessa Redgrave and 
William Russell, as the 
upper-crust lovers, avoided 
the tone of inbred smug- 
ness which made them so 
unappealing on the stage; 
and Clive Revill’s Gomez 
allowed what little force 
there is in the part to make 
itself felt through a know- 
ingly bonhomous manner: 
his oily fluency and cigar- 
sucking sensuality—not his 
knowledge of the past— 
seemed Claverton’s true 
reason for fleeing his com- 
pany. All in all, the Act 
in the ghastly nursing home 
went with quite a swing; 
but that adds up to only a 
third of a play. 

Considering that Bill 
Naughton is part-author of 
the script, Yorky—episodes 
in the life of a village 
schoolmaster—is a dis- 
appointment. Pitched mid- 
way between soap opera and social documentary, 
it combines the oppressive cosiness of the first 
with the minatory didactics of the second. My 
pleasure has not been increased by the perform- 
ence of Wilfred Pickles, whose ingrained in- 
flexions—the saucy, rib-digging innuendo, and 
the bluff manner he switches on in moments 
calling for sincerity—inspire little confidence in 
the hero’s sterling character. 

IRVING WARDLE 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
The Agony is Real 


THE NEED TO BE disbelieving, bitter, and cynical 
about newspaper advice columns is widespread. 
In its extremer forms I have noticed that it is a 
trustworthy index of grave emotional and social 
insecurity in the disbeliever. The surer he or she 
is that all those letters are made up by dirty old 
men with whiskers, female pseudonyms, and 
cruel laughter, the worse the prognosis. The 
correspondents who graciously begin by saying 
that they never thought that they would ever 
write to a _ personal 
problems bureau little 
know how they sadden 
those who reply. It is, 
of course, a sharp com- 
ment on the state of 
society that such fea- 
tures should be neces- 
sary, and surprising to 
the silly-clever that they 
should be decently con- 
ducted and a valuable 
public service. But they 
are needed and useful. 
Some understanding of 
reality comes through in 
Miss Lonelyhearts by 
Nathanael West as 
adapted for radio by 
D. G. Bridson (Third, 
May 25). It is true 
enough that the letters 
would soon make any- 
one, who began trying 
to answer them in a 
spirit of cynicism, 
humble and self-ques- 
tioning. 

But this obvious truth 


The Elder Statesman: Eric Portman as Lord Claverton, and (standing) 
Vanessa Redgrave as Monica Claverton-Ferry and William Russell as 
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on 


Charles Hemington 


is presented with too much semi-sophisticated 
surprise. The book and the broadcast were 
more informative about the instability of 
American intellectuals inclined towards alcohol- 
ism and depression than about people 
who write to or for the newspapers anywhere. 
The pain involved in letters to a lovelorn 
column is real and remarkably variegated but 
in this play the hysteria was built up by 
providing Miss Lonelyhearts himself with a par- 
ticularly unfortunate run of bad luck. Sam 
Wanamaker suggested the non-conformist back- 
ground of the character effectively enough and 
excited himself over his childhood unkindness to 
frogs and his naughty drinking and adultery 
with the wife of a poor cripple. He sounded too 
solid, however, to have been bullied for long by 
the sadistic editor Shrike (George Coulouris) or 
managed by his conventional fiancée Betty 
(Jane Jordan Rogers). The dice are all loaded 
against Miss Lonelyhearts. When the action may 
not make his good intentions and personal un- 
fitness to be God’s understudy comic enough, - 
the narrator (Robert Eddison) is at hand to sneer 
at his muddled motives and aspirations. The 
central joke is, in my view, heavily forced and 
naive, but the incidental writing has passages of 
genuine comedy. The abominable Shrike is given 
some pretty parodies of comforting and ‘in- 
spirational’ literature to recite and his aggress- 
ive imitators who have turned into joke machines 
because they are not really worldly men snarl at 
the ideals of their youth as such people do, but 
with more wit. What I think is wrong with Miss 
Lonelyhearts is that though its subject is of 
general interest the treatment was at home on 
the Third Programme. But it would be interest- 
ing to try the programme with a Jarger audience 
and note reactions. The incidental music pro- 
vided was pleasantly to the point. 

As the new drama deals with personal prob- 
lems of a sort often offered for solution to advice 
columns—class war, sex war, generation war— 
it only seems right that there should be some 
revival of Pinero, a neat hand with the problem 
play. His House in Order (Home, May 23) must, 
when it first appeared, have been controversial 
and progressive in opinion. The M.P. who has 
married his son’s governess and is displeased 
because she does not organize his. house so that 
he can pursue his public career without inter- 
ruption might have had public support in the 
first two acts. The second wife’s attachment to 
music, puppies, and frivolity and lack of sub- 
servience to the relations of her predecessor 
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would Bott be automatically Sti The dis- 
covery that the adored first wife had been un- 
faithful must once have shocked, and the 
triumph through silence of wife the second 
seemed impressive. It is difficult to respond 


suitably today, but the story holds the attention. 
- The morals have dated but the workmanship of 
the play-making remains sound. Archie Camp- 


bell’s production gave Avice Landon and the 


late Sir Godfrey Tearle some fine tirades. 


Time has also disturbed some of the values 


of Strindberg’s Easter (Third, May 27), though 


less seriously. As a cause for tragic emotion the 
shaming of a whole family before the neigh- 
bours because father went to prison is not quite 


what it was. And for pathos and the communica- 


tion of wise sayings in childish or fabled form 
we no longer accept easily a slightly mad young 


girl as a suitable medium. Easter remains an 


effective play, partly because nothing can weaken 
the dramatic force of the situation in which a 
family waits in shame, fear, and mutual mis- 
understanding for attack from outside, and 


partly because the theme is pride—which does - 


not date. Beryl Calder kept the saintly but crazy 
Eleonora just human and reasonable enough. 
‘And although Eric Anderson as Lindkvist failed 
to convince one that giants who frighten children 
to make them good’ are socially desirable, that 


_ Was not the fault of actor or producer, but of 
Strindberg or the Scandinavian spiritual climate. | 
May 26) made the - 


Hammerbeck (Home, 
modern myth of the electronic machine which 
develops a mind of its own into a lively and 
rational story. The producer, Norman Wright, 
kept it free° from unscientific bogies. It was, 
after all, enough for horror that the mechanical 
master mind Julius Hammerbeck (Malcolm 
Hayes) should begin his independent thinking by 
reaching crudely capitalistic conclusions about 
the way the world should be controlled. 

FREDERICK LAWS 


THE SPOKEN WORD 


_Marking Occasions 


ae ARE MOMENTS when sound 
broadcasting seems just to be marking 
time; but there are moments when it 


marks occasions. The Sickert centenary has been 


Observed in a sympathetic talk by Andrew Forge, 
“The Confident Artist’ (Third Programme, May 
24); and whether or not, like Mr. Forge, we put 


“Sickert after Turner in the hierarchy it was — 
‘certainly time to emphasize that he was more. 


than the mouthpiece of impressionism: that he 
was a confident artist in his own right. 
But some centenaries demand celebration on a 


grander scale; and later that evening the Third 


Programme let off some more verbal fireworks 


for the tercentenary of the Restoration. The ~ 


first programme of Restoration poetry was an 


impressive set-piece. It confirmed, of course, that 


few actors read poetry quite as well as Mr. 
Marius Goring; it also gave us a credible im- 


_ pression of the brave new world of the sixteen- 


sixties. Not an honest world, admittedly; and I 
liked the thought of Charles II telling Waller 
that his poem to the King was not as good as 
his poem to the Protector. (Waller, never at a 
loss, observed that poets were never as good 
at truth as at fiction.) But if the Restoration 
world was a world of tergiversation, it was also 
a world of intellectual and social renaissance: a 


world superbly sure of itself, which impressed us > 


by the stately cadences, the grandiose scale and 
images of its poetry; and Dryden’s vision of the 
new London rising after the Fire seemed much 
more than 300 years away from the Monico site 
and Piccadilly Circus. . 

World Mental Health Year was marked 
(Home Service, May 25) by ‘Geography and 
Pain’: a programme of facts and figures, and 
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- on another occasion: 


~MUSIC 


Ss 


the aera were ey ph ahinent: ey asa 
. broadcast, it could hardly have been less suc- 
cessful. The spoken word is as much an art as 
mental health is a science, and there seemed to 
_be no professional broadcasters here. ‘ Geography 
and Pain’ was an even more conspicuous failure 
than the World Refugee Year programme a few 


_ weeks ago; and instead of a touching, coherent - 


picture we were given a disjointed and amor- 
phous forty-five minutes which aly left us_ 
bewildered and bored. 

One hopes that some of those who faqk part 
in ‘ Geography and Pain’ heard ‘ The Misguided 
Missile’ (Home Service, May 26). This was 
another programme-with-a-purpose : a discus- 
sion on the dangers of driving. How many 
accidents were caused by drunkenness, by show- 
manship, indecision, impatience? And how 
could the accident rate be reduced? There was 
a constant small-fire of suggestions, which 
ranged from reaction tests to the grading of 
drivers, the restoration of “ courtesy cops ”, and 
perpetual reminders to motorists that driving 
was an art to be practised and enjoyed. The 


_ discussion was brisk, efficient, packed with facts, 


and constantly alert; the speakers showed not 
only a good command of statistics, but just how 
competent amateur speakers could sometimes be. 
As for Mr. Frank Byers, he drove the pro- 
gramme with such speed, control, and dexterity 


along the straight and round the hairpin bends 


that he could have won the Monte Carlo Rally. 

“Voices in the Air’ (Third Programme, May 
26) was the most dexterous thing of its kind that 
we have heard for a very, very long time. A late 
night light-weight revue on the Third Pro- 
gramme seemed to be almost a contradiction in 
terms, but that only goes to show that one should 


not accept idées recues; and whereas the comics. 


onother programmes (and certainly on television) 
are all too often blatantly unfunny, ‘ Voices in 
the Air’ was generally delectable. The first off- 
beat sketch was not perhaps so happy (in spite 
of the pseudo-sinister Mr. Hobbs); but the tele- 
phone song had me noting down alphas as hard 
as I could, and the octogenarian tricyclist, the 
skit on Network Three, and the double-entente 
cordiale of the transatlantic actress had me 
hugging myself with delight. Considering the 
librettists (including Betjeman, Flanders, Pinter, 
and Wilson), and the composers (Hopkins, 
Swann, and Wilson), and the performers, and 
the producer (Cleverdon), I suppose the success 
was hardly surprising. But it did recall the vast 
potential of the spoken word, a potential which 
is all too often forgotten. Sound broadcasting is 
not just a means of prosaic communication: it 
offers a constant opportunity for playing about - 
with multicoloured words. It would have been 
Gilbert’s favourite medium (if Gilbert had 
arrived a few years later); it was the medium of 
Dylan Thomas. - 

But now, alas, we hear far too little wetbal 
experiment. We want much more creative sound 
broadcasting. We want the poets to come into 


their own, and we want much more sophisticated - 


fantasy of the kind we heard on Thursday night. 
Meanwhile, let us be grateful for ‘Voices in the 
Air’. As Elizabeth. Barrett Browning observed 
“Not Mrs. Trollope- on. 
the right hand of Prince Metternich, could 
rejoice more in la créme de la créme’ 
JOANNA RICHARDSON 


A Cond uctor from Italy 


THERE IS NO QUESTION about it: three 
weeks out of earshot of professional 
music-making freshens one’s appetite 
for it amazingly. But even aHowyne for beg fact _ 


a 


cites eieotional: te particular, 


i 
* 
- still comparatively unknown in this country to 


Nie our diet is so lamentably deficient. To _ 


‘to under normal British rehearsal conditions— 


_energy,.and yet Mr. van Otterloo was more 


' which I don’t believe can be made to hang to- 


a cathedral rather than a concert-hall. = 


-*Music for a Great Cathedral’. Auffihrungs- 


true that Venetian sumptuousness used to im- 


ber hearing the string section produc h silky 

tone or such unanimous and sensitively shaped : 
phrasing as this for a long time. The quality of 4 
playing Mr. Sanzogno. achieved in Britten’s j 
rarely heard Sinfonia da Requiem would alone — 
have justified the B.B.C. in inviting aconductor — 


give a series of four concerts. : 

How sensible, too, that they should not have 
brought him all the way from Italy to show _ 
his paces in the standard repertory. Jam sure + 
Mr. Sanzogno would have given a perfectly 
adequate account, and perhaps more, of Beet- 
hoyen and Brahms, but what these programmes 
made clear was that he is an excellent inter-— 
preter of those ‘twentieth-century classics’ in 


uch varied scores as the Britten Sinfonia, Mali- _ 
piero’s Third Symphony, Dallapiccola’s fob, 
and Debussy’s fewx—none of them complicated 
by today’s standards, but difficult to do justice 


he brought an unfailingly lucid understanding. 
These were the kind of performances to make an 
audience. feel that they are listening not to 
‘modern music’ but simply to music. — 
Unfortunately I was unable to hear the two 
concerts that included Verdi’s Requiem and 
Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony. ‘This left, as 
evidence on which to judge Mr. Sanzogno’ 8 
sympathy with nineteenth-century music, only 
Bruckner’s Seventh Symphony—of all things for . 
an Italian conductor. Here again there was the 
immensely assured shaping of parts (the elo- 
quence of the cello section sticks in the mind), 
yet the whole this time hardly held together. It 
was interesting to be able to compare with this. 
performance the one of Bruckner’s Fifth given 
by. the Hague Philharmonic under Willem van 
Otterloo (Third, May 24). This was conspicuous 
for its lack of sensitive phrasing, and the 
climaxes never blazed as they should with titanic 


successful, it seemed to me, in catching the pace 
of Bruckner’ s thought and hers the work 
(with the exception of first movement, 


gether) as a single organic whole. But of course 
Bruckner is a very special case, and Mr. San- 
zogno must moreover have been hampered by 
the acoustics of the Festival Hall; admirable as 
they are for most purposes, Bruckner demands 


_ So, one might gather, do Giovanni Gabrieli 
ane Monteverdi, to judge by the concert broad- 
cast from Liverpool on the previous Sunday 
afternoon (Home, May 22)-under the title 


praxis, what sins are committed in thy name! — 
The simple dots of early music act on a particu- 
lar type. of interpreter with something of the 
evocative potency of a Rorschach test; in place 
of mere music such people see monsters. It’s 


press English travellers like Coryatt, but for al 
a choir of two dozen was a large one, andy 
idea of separated instrumental groups — ; 
comparatively unfamiliar. But the historical, "let 
alone the musical, justification for turning a 
simple and affecting motet for one singer and 
a handful of players into a test-piece for massed 
schoolchildren, strings, recorders, and organs 
deployed about one of the largest cathedrals in 
Europe is absolutely non-existent, and I am~ 
sorry that the B.B.C. should abet such 
travesty. If this kind of thing is to 
—and since enough people. will al 
sere by: mere size I am sure it W 
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Make the 
most of 
your Bank 
account 


. Consult the National Provincial Bank about... 
Banket’s references 
Borrowing 
Business and personal travel facilities 
Deposit (Savings) Accounts 
Executorship and Trustee business 
Hire Purchase 
Investment 
Overseas business 
...and any other financial matters. 

The full services of National Provincial Bank ate 
available to all customers and any charges are ex- 
tremely modest. 

You are invited to have a word with the local 
Branch Manager who will be glad to give you the 
benefit of his knowledge and experience. 


National Provincial Suddenly 


} : 
for friendly service isn 
pee 5 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED I thought .— 
“One day his 


Sr mpc cake will have thirteen candles 


GA oa = Sc ; i 
ace AH = ER’ S oes “And then,” I thought, “he'll be going to a public 


€ . LD school. Or will he? I know which school Id like him 
VS re k to go to. What I don’t know is where the money will 


come from.” 


Ss oh ‘ y 'D a : So I did the sensible thing... 


I started to pay those school bills now—by easy instalments, 


99 


you might say—through a London Assurance Education 


CAEL AHERS = te Policy. 


RICH DARK : For roughly £3 a month spread over these less expensive 
HONEYDEW i} = years, I'll get £100 a year coming in for five years from the 

time the boy’s thirteen—just when the school bills really get 
RUBBED OUT Ba = | a bit much. 


And if I should die, my wife would get the money from The 
London Assurance, either as cash down or-as income. That’s 
another reason why I’m glad... 


I wrote to 


THE LONDON 
ASSURANCE 


tf - 
bery goon fegate Atal ante” 
Head Office: 1 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 
To get our leaflet about THE EDUCATION POLICY simply write and ask for it. If you 


> would also like information about Life Assurance generally, or Fire or Accident 
10/5 BER 2 OZ. MRE TINS )& Insurance, just say so. Address your letter to: Personal Advice Bureau (Room 67)- 
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YORK FESTIVAL 1960 
12 JUNE—3 JULY 


In Association with the Arts Council of Great Britain 


York Mystery Plays 
Brecht: The Good Woman of Setzuan Chinese Shadow Plays 


Latroducng... 
| AMERICAS HINST 
ALL TRANSISTOR 


PYAM PORTABLE RWD 


Britten: Noye’s Fludde Bach: B. Minor Mass 
Vivaldi: L’Estro Armonico Stravinsky: The Soldier’s Tale 


Monteverdi: Vespers 


Conductors: Norman del Mar, Walter Goehr, Harry Blech 
Soloists: Heinz Rehfuss, Herbert Handt, Owen Brannigan 
Heather iWarper, Janet Baker, Alfred Deller, 
Wolfgang Marschner, Yfrah Neaman 


London Mozart Players, London Symphony Orchestra, 
Sheffield Philharmonic Chorus, York Musical Society 


Recitals : | Musici, Amadeus Quartet, Pietro Scarpini 
Ralph Kirkpatrick, Arda Mandikian,; Susanna Slivko 
Maria Lidka, Otto Freudenthal, Arnold Goldsbrough and others 


® 
Trans-Symphony 


Ee aan 


Apollo Society Pageant Play Festival Club 


For full programme write to: 


Festival Office, 1 Museum Street, York 
Booking Office Now Open 
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TELEFUNKEN 


DEALER IS A TECHNICIAN 
SOVEnNANUKaEADADAAvAVOEnEGeanevennavanencneavaneneansusveasavsuenravesernanened 

a. He knows you'll get MORE 
48> from the TELEFUNKEN 

WV Magnetophon range. 


Because TELEFUNKEN put 25 years 
experience into every set. Because of 
the fidelity that comes from the 
TELEFUNKEN superfine recording 
head. Because TELEFUNKEN com- 
bines performance with economy. 


TELEFUNKEN ‘ Magneto- 
phon 75K-15’ Frequency: 

60-16000 at 3? ip.s.: 60-9000 at 
% i.p.s.: playing time: 6 hrs. 

20 mins. (on D.P. Tape) 

52 GNS (excl. microphone) 


The amazing TELEFUNKEN 
4-Track ‘Magnetophon 76K’ 
offers over 12 hrs. playing time 
from one D.P. Tape. 

64 GNS. (excl.-microphone) 


TELEFUNKEN ‘ Magneto- 
phon 85KL’ Frequency: 30- 
20000 at 7% ip.s.: 30-15000 at 
32 i.p.s.: 6 watt push/pull power 
stage. 

79 GNS. (excl. microphone) 


TELEFUNKEN 


Royal 2000 

Magnificently styled 

cabinet with durable Black 

Permawear coyering—smartly 

accented with aluminum and 

Cordless! Tubeless! chromium plated trim. 


£114.18.3 (incl. P.Tax) 


Finest Tone Ever Zenith Quality Extras 
in a Portable Radio! © Separate tone and volume 
Giant 7’ x 5” Zenith Quality controls 


Speaker in specially designed 
acoustical: Talatided cabinet 3 = usomatic volume controt 
provides the finest FM tone! di 

Drift-Free FM Tuning * pease 
Zenith’s Automatic Frequency 

Control locks the stations per- ® Provision for use as 
fectly in place. You never re- FM/AM tuner 

tune a station. > Phono-jack 

3 Built-In Antennas ® Provision for private 

A eae eipole wg potenaa listening 

pulls out, extends 3 ft. Bac ® 92% More undistorted 
cover acts as another F'M an- audio output than any 


tenna. Zenith’s Wavemagnet® 
AM antenna is built into the tube-type portables 


carry handle. 

AVAILABLE FROM ALL LEADING STORES AND DEALERS 
For further information or illustrated specification sheet 
write to Main Distributors 
UNITED MERCANTILE COMPANY LTD. 
PARK LODGE, PARK CLOSE, LONDON, S.W.1 
KNightsbridge 2135 


The orugiMalors of Tape Recouling 


Sole UK Distributors; WELMEC GORPORATION LTD 147/8 STRAND LONDON WC2 


phony 
a thousand. Nowadays soso accept that Bach’s 
and Handel’s music is best served by forces of 
something like the size they intended; let’s hope 
they will soom realize that the same applies to 
Gabrieli and Monteverdi, and that the B.B.C. 
will take the lead in dispensing with the gran- 
diose vulgarity of such ‘ ‘arrangements ’ as this. 
It was good to hear, in the last of the San- 
zogno concerts, the ovation that greeted Gino 
Gorini’s and Sergio Lorenzi’s performance of 
the Bartok Sonata for Two Pianos and Per- 
cussion (May 29, Third). Clearly this work 
(which used once to be thought so forbidding) 
is coming into its own, for it was also received 


FEW MUSICAL FORMS, how- 
ever ‘abstract’, have proved 
to be beyond the reach of an associated pro- 
gramme. The symphony, of course, provides 
splendid and ample evidence of its ability to 
function successfully in both worlds. Take two 
modern works, for example Britten’s Sinfonia da 
Requiem and Stravinsky’s Symphony of Psalms. 
Each, in a sense, is programmatic; each is 
strongly contrasted in medium (and, of course, 
in manner). But ‘symphony’, in either title, 
means something that we do recognize as a pro- 
perty common to both, though we may not be 
able to define it in close detail. Indeed, as soon 
as we embark upon a definition we find that 
‘symphony’ has meant, and can still mean, 
more or less anything—the particular work tends 
to define the title rather than the other way 
round. 

We do not, on the whole, find so accommo- 
dating a state of affairs where the concerto is 


concerned. ‘ Concerto’ has almost always meant_ 


a contrast, at some level or other, between a 
soloist or solo group and ‘the rest’. The solo 
concerto represents an intensification of a 
principle that was already implicit in the early 
days of the form’s development. 

It is, perhaps, this seemingly fixed condition 
of the concerto, the contrast—or contest—be- 


tween solo and tutti (often the individual versus - 


‘the rest’), which limits its possibilities as effec- 
tive servant of a programme. For there is no 
doubt that the solo concerto, of its very nature, 
contains a kind of built-in programme, which 
is none the less real for not finding a place in 
those books devoted to the stories behind the 
music. The concerto, as the symphony does not, 
presents a dramatic juxtaposition of forces which 
cannot help but arouse reflection upon its social 
parallel. One might claim that almost every re- 


lation of the individual to society (the talented, 


ambitious individual!) finds expression in the 
medium of the solo concerto; and the hidden 
is comstant, however idiosyn- 
ic ‘enamine of the individual composer. 


hat composer have not 


mes, it may readily be conceded, — 


it was not their fault: om pa a aged 
brilliantly accomplished as ever. But while 
Brahms’s Variations on a Theme of Schumann 
and MHindemith’s Duet-sonata are charming 
works for domestic performance, Boulez’s 
Structures are immeasurably beyond the capacity 
of any amateur player and utterly lacking in 
charm. Boulez has now abandoned this type of 
totally serial writing, to the discomfiture of some 
of the avant-garde; those of us who are not 
bound to the chariot-wheels of Progress may 
perhaps wait to see what further twists there are 
in the road before we take the trouble to come 


By DONALD MITCHELL 


symphony. An exception was Ferrucio Busoni, 
whose piano concerto, composed in 1903-4, pur- 
sues, surprisingly, a programme—of a sort. 

That a composer of Busoni’s generation 
should have turned to the solo concerto as a 
means of expression is not in the least surprising 
—if he was going to write a concerto at all, 
this was the type of concerto he was most likely 
to choose. Busoni, as an executant, was steeped 
in concertos by Beethoven, Liszt, Mozart, 
Brahms, Mendelssohn, and Chopin (and lesser 
lights, among them Hummel and Rubinstein) 
and thus was well acquainted with every 
gesture possible within the range offered by the 
classical, romantic and ultra-romantic concerto. 
But what stirred Busoni to the conception of the 
work as that distinct novelty, a ‘ programme’ 
concerto? His letters leave us in no doubt that 
when he wrote the piece he had some definitely 
extra-musical associations in mind which do not 
arise from the concerto’s profoundly rooted 
social affiliations. Some of Busoni’s own com- 

“ments about his concerto suggest that the music 
is going to be frankly descriptive: 

I must stop for the present because I am im- 
mersed in the Tarantelle which ought to be com- 
plete in its first rough form today. . . . This 
Tarantelle, following the Adagio, is like going 
into a thickly populated street on coming out of 
the Forum, or like a national festival in full 
swing in front of the Pantheon. 

But a more characteristic, because so enig- 
matic, passage reveals an altogether deeper pro- 
grammatic level. Here, one dives into a world of 
magic symbols: 

This drawing . . . is the idea of my piano 
concerto in one picture and it is represented by 
architecture, landscape, and symbolism. The three 
buildings [temples, it would seem] are the first, 
third ard fifth movements. In between come the 
two ‘lively’ ones; Scherzo and Tarantelle; the 
first represented by a miraculous flower and bird, 

_ freaks of nature, the second by Vesuv.us and 
. cypress trees. The sun rises over the entrance, a 
seal is fastened to the door of the end building. 

The winged being quite at the end is taken from 

peat ienachlager' s chorus and represents mysticism 

~~ in nature . 

What all this means, heaven knows (the draw- 
‘ing is reproduced on the title-page of the con- 
certo); but it is clear, I think, that a spiritual 
_ drama is invoked here—perhaps a progress to- 
wards wisdom—that would not, on the surface 


2 at least, appear to find a natural reflection in the 


_ juxtaposition of solo piano and orchestra. 


‘wonder, along with Dent, 


with so superficially unattractive a 
soe ackhausen’s Zyklus for solo Percus- , 
sionist was another of those Darmstadt pieces 
which seem to derive their main impetus from 
the desire to exploit the virtuosity of a particular 
player (im this case Heinz Haedler). It is aiso 
an example of the fashionable preoccupation, 
deriving from John Cage, with musical notation 
as a graphic art, to be interpreted and ex- 
perienced in an order at once random and con- 
trolled. Normal criteria seem scarcely to apply, 
so I can only report that it contained some 
pretty noises. 
JEREMY NOBLE 

[Last week Edward Lockspeiser wrote that the Covent 
Garden Chorus was in fine form in singing Verdi’s Requiem 
Mass, broadcast from the Royal Festival Hall in the Home 


Service on May 18. The B.B.C. Chorus shared in this 
performance.—Ep1tor, THE LISTENER. ] 


An Enigmatic Piano Concerto 


Busoni s Piano Concerto will be broadcast at 2.30 p.m. on Sunday, June 5 (Home Service) 


One can sense, I think, the presence of a cer- 
tain confusion of aim from the quasi-apologetic 
response of an admirer of the work like E. J. 
Dent, who readily agreed to the suggestion of 
Busoni’s wife that the concerto was really ‘a 
symphony in form and proportions’. ‘Sym- 
phony’, as I have already claimed, can be more 
or less anything, and it might well have been 
that the concerto would have made a better 
symphony. But as the work stands, the piano, 
so to speak, keeps on getting in the way, with 
its inevitable—indeed, natural—emphasis of the 
inner programme that a concerto’s form unfolds. 

It is unreasonable to expect a leopard to 
change its spots, and there might be good cause 
for listening to the work as a ‘ straight’ concerto 
—leaving the symbols on one side—if it were 
not for the fifth movement, which introduces a 
male-voice chorus in a setting of verses from 
Oehlenschlager’s Aladdin. One may indeed 
why the concerto 
should end with a text ‘in praise of Allah’. I 
have no doubt that this novel finale was partly, 
at least, stimulated by Beethoven’s Choral 
Fantasia, op. 80, which, very originally if not 
wholly satisfactorily, subsumes the solo-tutti 
relations of the variations in the communal 
hymn of the finale. 

In Beethoven’s work the ‘moral’ swerve 
taken in the finale requires no special elucidation, 
though one may question its appropriateness 
(not its inspiration). But in Busoni’s case, not 
only is the moral not clear, but the composer 
himself suggested that what mattered most to 
him was the new range of, colour and sonority 
made accessible to him through the use of voices. 

We may accept this, I think, without neces- 
sarily accepting it as a complete explanation. 
Obviously a specific intent remains, over and 
above the enlarged scale of expressive means; but 
what this was—at what spiritual terminus one 
has, so to speak, arrived at in this finale—I do 
not pretend to know. 

Thus Busoni’s concerto, for me at least, is 
something of an enigma. We shall continue to 
listen to the work because it poses so many 
fascinating, Sphinx-like riddles. But I do not 
think that it can be denied that it is in the 
eccentrically conceived finale that Busoni shows 
his hand, his determination to make the idea 
of a solo concerto serve something other than its 
customary * programme ’ ; that our uncertainty 
about his aims is measure, in part, of his failure 
to bring off so challenging a venture, 
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and even in these days 

production-planning on the part of large teams, 
aided by complex computers, 
touch still means everything. The problem is to 


combine competence with brilliance and to pre- 
serve the imaginative approach which creates 


the outstanding from the mundane. 
The real trouble is that not enough people 


5 feel passionately about what they are doing - 


today. True ‘aviation men’ are fewer than they 
were. And there is no doubt that it is much 
more difficult to ‘feel passionately’ in a larger 


-concern guided by big finance that it was — 
formerly in one where direct leadership from the ~ 


aviation pioneers was apparent. Times have 
changed. Certainly this problem is an exercise 
in human relations in the most positive sense— 
where the need to refer decisions along a long, 
remote chain of administrative control, through 
geographically separated centres, can tend to sap 
that dedicated and personal enthusiasm without 
which the heights will never be scaled. 

So there is the issue. Mergers have been 
necessary to bring to bear the required financial 
and industrial strength. Yet the need remains 
to hold’ and secure that individual sense of 
effectiveness which makes possible imaginative 
contributions. How can the two be combined? 
On the answer depends, perhaps, £150,000,000 
a year of export business, our national defence, 
and the direct employment of 250,000 people. 

This brings me to a final point—the indivi- 
dual make-up of the industry and how it is 
affected by the amalgamations. Out of a direct 
labour force of some 290,000 people, the largest 


Bridge Forum 


Inter-City Par Contest—Heat III 


HAROLD FRANKLIN 


By 


Inter-City Par Contest on Net- 
work Three the contestants were Leeds (Mr. G. 
Fell, Mr. J. Bloomberg, Mrs. R. F. Corwen, 
and Mrs. M. Oldroyd) and Derby (Dr. J. C. 
Macfarlane, Mr. N. J. Rees, Mr. H. D. N. 


_ Bailey, and Mr. E. White). They had to bid and 


play the following hand: Dealer, East; Love all: 


NORTH 
&654 
¥ A2 
% 86 
; #& A109632 
WEST EAST 
4 KJ 10 &987 
¥ 310987 W K54 
@ KJ @ 109754 
& 5384 & Q7 
SOUTH 
4AQ32 
¥ Q63 
-% AQ32 
& KS 


_ The directed contract was 3 No Trumps. It 
was suggested that the bidding might go: South 


One Spade; North Two Clubs; South Two Dia- 


monds, North Two Spades; South Two ay 


of design and 


the individual. 


IN THE THIRD HEAT of the 


es componedtt. in British Fr kiecraf Se ee afl 


ing is skilled tradesmen. on the shop floor; the 
backbone of British industry. ~About 100,000 
people earn their daily ‘bread in this way; with 


- their families they represent, perhaps, half a 


million of our population. One of the basic tasks 
of the industry is to keep this reservoir of skill 


_ and experience fully employed. 
The technical staffs, upon whose ‘competent 
‘and imaginative work the employment of all the” 


rest depends, number at present about 35,000 
designers and technicians—12 per cent. of the 
whole. There is not enough of them. The design 
man-hours in every new product is going up 


by leaps and bounds. For instance, the Bristol 


Freighter of 1948 required 220,000 man-hours 
of design; the supersonic transport of tomorrow 
will require 9,000,000. Hence we need more and 
more trained engineers from our universities and 
technical colleges; and we need them in British 
aviation. One of the important tasks of indus- 
trialists and politicians today is to ensure that 
aeronautics again becomes considered as a secure 
and important national endeavour so that more 
of the right types of person will want to come 
into it as a career. 

Skilled tradesmen and design staffs account, 
together, for just under 50 per cent. of the 
industry’s personnel. Of the rest, 20 per cent. 
is made up of semi-skilled and unskilled labour 
and 30 per cent. of accountants, sales, and 
administrative staffs. There is perhaps rather 
a high proportion of these at a time when 
reduced overheads, to compete in world markets, 
are essential. 

Adding all this together, we can see that— 
behind the merged strength of the individual 
groups—there remains the basic need to attract 
enough work to keep employment as near 


- 


‘Trumps, North Three No Trumps. This con- 


tract received 4 points, but there was good con- 
solation of 3 points for a safe part score, and 


_ of 2 points for Three Spades or Four Clubs. 
The Leeds players were first to perform. Their — 


bidding was a little tortuous: 


SOUTH NORTH 
Mr. Fell _. Mr. Bloomberg 
1D 2C 
; 2S 3C 
; 3H 3NT 
No 


They scored their 4 points, et since in a par 


- contest the hand has to be played in the directed 


contract, South became declarer, not North. 


Mrs. Corwen led the jack of hearts; Mrs. - 


Oldroyd won with the king and returned a heart 


to dummy’s ace, knocking out the entry for the 


clubs. The play now to win the par points would 
have been to run the 9 of clubs from table, 


playing low from hand. If West made the mis- - 


take of winning with the jack, the club suit 
could be brought in after all. Thus there were 


- points for declarer and points for good defence 


as well. In practice, Mr. Fell: played on spades 
at trick 3. The contract was defeated and no 


‘points scored for the play, apart: from 1 for the 


> 


-40 per cent. of its output, In the future the 


ind TERE N CEUREE SE) ae 


course that made further. marking difficult. 


_off but eventually took the trick. ‘Declarer | ‘won 


‘the king of clubs with the ace and ‘made’ the 


cement aps product can be. The fare is 
historically, the British aircraft industry | 
relied for some 80 per cent. of its turnover 
military orders. The industry has exported some — 


volume of military orders will be substantially 
less, now that missiles are replacing manned air- 
craft. Export sales will be harder to win. So, 
looking ahead, we can set out some of the 
problems like this: there are really four: ot ; 
The newly aligned aircraft industry must q 
endeavour to maintain no less a volume of work — 
on the shop floor, in spite of a reduction in q 
military orders. Then, the advantages of con- 4 
solidated financial strength, which will make — 
possible massive concentration of effort on indi-- 


_ vidual projects, must be related to the adminis- — 


f 
4 
trative problems of welding together the efforts 
of a number of geographically separated design : 
and production centres. Next, a great onan 
on the world markets for all types of civil air-— 
craft is needed, to replace the gap left by the - 
smaller military order-book. And, lastly, indivi- — 
dual enthusiasms, and that sense of effective- 
ness must be preserved. The traditions of the © 
old, pioneering, companies are being replaced ; 
by the new group loyalties. The study of the _ 
individual inside the ‘ big machine ’-is perhaps j 
the most vital task of all. 4 
So—as it has done for the past fifty years— 
aviation moves from crisis to crisis. As Oscar 
Wilde said: ‘ Whenever cannibals are on the eve — 
of starvation, Heaven, i in its infinite mercy, sends 
them a nice fat missionary’. ‘The supersonic — 
transport and Mr. Khrushchev’s recent rantings © 
may perhaps be seen as in the ‘missionary’ 
category for the new Big Five in British aviation. 
—Third Programme 


opening lead. Thus Leeds totalled 5 points. 

The Derby South, Dr. Macfarlane, opened | 
One Spade and rebid Three No Trumps over 
the response of Two Clubs. The jack of hearts — 
was again led, so Derby soon drew level on 
points. The play followed a somewhat erratic | 


When East won the first heart with the king 
he took it into his head to switch to the 10 of 
diamonds instead of making the obvious play of 
returning a heart. Now, declarer should have 
gone up with the ace of diamonds and played 
on clubs while he still had ace of hearts on the 
table. Instead, he finessed the queen, losing to 
West’s king. 

West played a heart, ana now Dr. Midckattene: 
had no hesitation in finding the par play of run- 
ning the 10 of clubs. West considered holding 


the next lead with the queen of hearts, overtook 


rest vat the. fries when the ‘alnsett fell from east. 


running ihe club 10, etelecetel ; 
ge and so won 1 the match by ris points o 5. 


_ af 7 


ieee 


ies 


aka = % 
ati they. 


b 3 ounces of mar- 


down well. Bake in 
f an hour, and serve 


ie Sed 


er acicsn 


lt? as an *ekempile - has’ ie key-word 
LETON, in which no letter recurs, followed by the rest 
ihe alphabet in order, I and J count as the same letter. 


To encode a word, split it into pairs of 


IMPL  Jetters thus: VE RG EN Cy, The pair cy 
ek ee AS - becomes FW, using opposite corners of 
MG As Bor G a rectangle of letters. Note-that yc would | 
-K QRU become we. For two letters in the same 
Pat Y Z_ row (or column) use letters to the right 


mvs oF column, use the first. The encoded word would 


Playfair— IV 
i ee ‘Prizes § or the first three correct solutions opened: book tokens 
ok fois ai cad 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. “gash 


; ‘matked * ‘Crossword ” in the left-hand Peicines In all matters cicead with the cross- 
; ee Sat ea we words the Editor’s decision is final. 


ef (or below) each. For last letters of a 10. channel (5) 


ae 


Petr Se ee 


peoekact several ‘inquiries lately ae 
: hog-skin_ gloves. The first thing to 
is that hog-skin is difficult to wash 
is allowed to get very dirty. Before 
gloves, put them on. Work up a 
lather made. with mild soap flakes, and 
on as if you were washing your hands_ 
thoroughly. Rinse off the dirty soap, and 
u yme clean rinsing water; it helps to add 
dash of vinegar or some lemon juice to it. 
: this further rinsing gently squeeze out 


Perr MASEFIELD (page 959): Managing 
_ Director of the Bristol Aircraft Company, 


_ British European Airways, 1949-55 

ae Coun Leys (page 961): 
_ Oxford University, and Fellow of Balliol 
_ College; author of European Politics in 


4 - Southern Rhodesia, etc. 


| MicHAEL YOUNG (page 967): Director of the 


5 Institute of Community Studies, London; 
Chairman of the Consumers’ Association;. 


author of The Rise of Meritocracy, etc. 
SiR MortIMER WHEELER, C.1.E. (page 970): 


a, 


| Secretary of the British Academy; Pro- 


| fessor of the Archaeology of the Roman 
Provinces, London University, 1948-55; 


Notes on Contribuetes 


-1956-March this year; Chief Executive, 


Lecturer in Politics, 


. QUENTIN BELL (page 981): 


ae 


ture a 


towel. beac blow hard inside 


proper ee Do not ory the pies Mie ae 


direct heat; either peg them on a line, by the © 
wrist end of the side seam, or smooth the gloves _ 
flat on a towel and spread it out in an airy 


place. If you find the gloves rather stiff when 
dry, roll them up in a damp towel and squeeze ~ 
-gently. Then ease the gloves on, and smooth 
them well over the fingers and hands until they — 


are perfectly pliable. 
RUTH Drew— Woman's Hour’ 


Rome beyond the Imperial Frontiers, etc. 

E. E. RicH (page 972): Vere ‘Harmsworth 
Professor of Naval and Imperial History, 
Cambridge University; Master of St. Cath- 
erine’s College; author of The Ordinance 
Book of the Merchants of the Staple, etc. 

Head of the 
Department of Fine Art, Leeds University; 
author of On Human Finery, etc. 

MICHAEL KITSON (page 982): Lecturer in the 
History of Art, Courtauld Institute, 
London University 

DONALD MITCHELL (page 993): on the music ° 
staff of the Daily Telegraph; author of 
Gustav Mahler, etc. 


author of Prehistoric and Roman Wales, P : 


By Pipeg 


‘ees be sB UF TA FW. Answers to the six clues in italics 
are to be inserted in the diagram in their encoded forms, 


~ using a code square of which the key-word has to be 


discovered. Punctuation in abbreviations ba is to be 


igaered. 
CLUES—ACROSS 


1. *Allcmusical Latin works ‘described as grand (5S) 

5. Breathing PLES; of fish undergoes a change in this 
Describes what the hula-hula girls anyhow 
_there’s almost. no limit to fashion! (10) 

rie ‘This weapon might be the cat, by the sound of it (6) 
12. Mohican, without AIP PERIONS makes a mess of this 


wore; 


tapioca (6) 


15. Among irksome passport requirements you start to 


___ bridle—it’s enough to make one bristle! (8) 


16. Return a precious stone, with love, in this letter (5) 
. Put these on a thread to make them 10 (6) 
19. This sanctimonious, eccentric character was a French 
3A professor of astronomy @) . 
24. * My particular grief . 
~ sorrows’ (Othelle) (6) 
22. This broadcast never got children to study (6) 
(27%. Searches a vessel for smuggled goods—quick move- 
. ments indicated (5S) 


. —=s and swallows other 


28. Describes something fresh and beautiful at sun-rise (8) 


29... American girl’s charm—in England it takes you im, so 


~_ I: hear (6) 
Be: 4 0, you must get out of 12, 


garbled rot Ted read indicates that the book 
ppeared earlier (10) 

Be age -of silence for actors or musicians (5) 

¥ verses about a king in the introduction (5) 


then put in a madman! 


ke DOWN 


the 
% Repre in part of Yugoslavia causes foam at the mouth 


Ey ‘The bird is in the mud and cannot rise (3) 


aa Flower with abnormal growth caused by a parasite (8) 
4. ‘ Lassie ’ on the films, perhaps (6) 


5, Ball in which a goddess embraces a lout (5) 

6. King whose kinsman experimented with his crown (5) 

a Rae praise of Spenser’s English begins (5) 

8. Armed guard for a disturbance in the Portuguese par- 
_iament (6) 

ie This instrument is played; I hum around the manor, 

_ a bit out of tune (9) 


BA Jeading lady, fidled, comes down to the inn for 


a something to aes out the cold he 


14. Philosopher loses his son in Arctic seas (4) 

17. Interrogator’s screed is nearly finished, then one of this 
kidney turns up (8) 

20. ‘The infant tree which after holds an 
arms ’ (Browning) (4) 

21. When you mix thyme etc. 
irritable (6) 

22. Punches he produced were good, 
able-bodied (6) 

28. Fish seen in blazing electric light (6) 

24, This rocky edge may make you a bundle of nerves (5S) 

25. More than half a traitor, running amok (5) 

26. Hill starts these drmking bouts in Scotland (5) 

$1. To acquire a language, I can start as before (3) 


Salution of mer : se 


in its 


though he was not 


B |p { 
NOTES 
Answers to the clues were to be transposed as followe: 


ABCODEF G (Mixolydian) 
Across G A BC DEF (Lydian)_ 
Back DEFGA BC (Qypolydian) 
Down C DEF GA B_ (Hypophrygian) . 
Up FGABCD E (Phrygian) 
Across: 1. Manf(red)(beautifjul; 5. forebode; 20. Bab- 
irussa; 21. bag(-pipes); 23. gnu; 29. cion; 31. Lot (anag. 
toil); 39. Flo(urish); 41. (fwgue; 45. gnus; 54, son(g); 55. 
s«putter-ing; 63, abuma; 65. aggrace. 
Back: MW. anomalous; 14, Gri(E)g; 15. eggs: 17. soul; 19. 
o-bit; 25. (Bjerg(amasque); 27. scorn; 30. Goidel; 33. 


interrupt; 35. rhythm; 37. sib; 42. bebop; 47. ironical; 
50. rondos; 59. fell; 61. moonshees; 64. souci; 67. babuism. 
Down: 2. Bugen(e)-ic; 4. claim; 6, o-p(for n)-us; We. 
Brownism; 12. bar; 13. Boer; 16. furfur; 18. stoat; 25. 
Alphonsine; 26. fere; 28. soils; 33. typing; 34. fid(dle)s; 
86. hubs; 88. snobs; 43. (performan)c-ops-e; 48, do-f; 
51. erns; 56. th(eme)(chor)us; 57. non; 60. led. 

Up: 1. lambdacism; 3. son(ata); 5. slog; 7. lactic; 8. biro; 
9. mort-gag-e,e (rev.); 24. thou; 27. grin; 44. tig; 46. 
Gemara; 49 cur; 52. gr-o-in; 53, Bali; 62. (Danse) 
Mac(abre). 


1st prize: W. H. Weightman (London, W.14); 2nd 
prize: J. C. Frost (Sabden); 3rd prize: Mrs. D. M, 
Kelway-Bamber (Cheam) 


es 
s you can. I I think it it - ig bes so 
final squeeze with the gloves rolled — 


without me there, you get 


996 


LEISURE 
is well spent 
in reading for 


a DEGREE 


@ One of today’s problems is how to 
make the best use of leisure hours. 
If you are studiously inclined 
your spare time might well be 
occupied in reading for a Degree; 
not merely for the material 
advantages, but also for the widen- 
ing of outlook, and development of 
mental abilities. Moreover under 
experienced and sympathetic guid- 
ance studying at home becomes a 
pleasurable occupation. 

@ London University Degrees are open to all. 
You need not attend the University. All that 
is necessary is to pass three examinations (in 
some cases two). You may study for these in 
your own time and wherever you are. 


@ Wolsey Hall Postal Courses for these examina- 
tions are conducted by a staff of over 100 
Graduate Tutors. The Courses comprise 
Lessons, Test Papers. Model Answers, correc- 
tion of your work and solution of all difficulties 
by your tutors. A guarantee is given that, in 
the event of failure, tuition will be continued 
free. Moderate fees: instalments. More than 
15,000 Successes at London University 
examinations alone from 1947. 


@ Prospectus free on request (mentioning 
exam.,) from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., 
LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. FE24, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


——__. 


to be opened by the 
Countess of Harewood 


8th to 23rd June 
open 11 a.m. to 7.30 p.m. 
except Sundays 
opening day from 5 p.m. 
admission 5s. _ 


season tickets £1 
: 


under the patronage 
of H.M. Queen Elizabeth 
the Queen Mother 


1960 


antique 
dealers’ 
fair & 


exhibition 


-Grosvenor House 
Park Lane, London, W.1 


CRCI 


AUSTRIAN “PAINTING AND 
SCULPTURE, 1900-1960 — 
ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY | 
4 St. James's Square, $.W.1. 

Till JUNE 4 


Thurs. 10—8; Fri., Sat. 1O—6 
Admission 1/6 


SICKERT 


ARTS COUNCIL EXHIBITION 
/ 


TATE GALLERY 
Till JUNE 19 


Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10—6:_ 
Tues., Thurs. 10—S — 
Sun. 2—6 


Admission 2/6 


once you KNOW-HOW 
ei ‘guineas—17 guineas—30 guineas— 
25 guineas—these are just four ‘editorial 
cheques obtained by KNOW-HOW 
beginners for their articles and stories. 

You, also, can profit from... the ex- 
clusive KNOW-HOW Blueprints... the 
free subscription to THE WRITER... the 
bonus gift of two practical writing en- 
cyclopaedias ... the No Sales-No Fees 
training. Yes, you can benefit from the 
years-proven KNOW-HOW Course 
which shows you how to write what 
editors buy. 


By sending forthe FREE(D.N.)‘‘ Know-How 
Guide to Writing Success’’ (45th edition), one 
new student has already gained 81 guineas. 


‘Send now-for your copy. There is no obligation. 


B.A. SCHOOL OF SUCCESSFUL WRITING LTD. 
124, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Sia 


WELCOMES YOU. rs 


Lor 


“zn 


BRIHADESVARA Temple, Tanjore, 
with its exquisitely carved tower, is not only 
a place of Hindu worship but a cultural 
centre a visit to which is a rich experience. 


MLE D 


Scenes of loveliness and splendour are common- 
place in India, where truly hospitable people 
are waiting to welcome you and show you, 

with pride, the great achievements of the 
present as well as the glories of the past. 


In addition, magnificent Festivals, 
-. Exhibitions and an abundance of 
~ Sporting and Cultural events 
await you throughout the year. 
_ .. Modern hotels,. air-conditioned 
_railways, the latest airliners flying 
from up-to-date airports—you will 
find them all this “newest 
ancient land” where history is in 
the making and beauty has found 
a breathtaking abode. 


in 


“Come and see this newest 
ancient land.” 


Illustrated brochures ated suggested itineraries wie lls from your 
Ta Travel Agent or 


THE GOVERNMENT OF 


INDIA TOURIST OFFICE 


28 COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


Tel.: TRAfalgar 1718 


“amsterdam” and 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Limited, Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by the 
London, W.1.—All editorial communications to the Editor, THE Listener, 35 ie High Street, London, W. 


presenting for you this summer .. . 


‘botel cruises’ 


- ...the new fascinating concept of river cruising by the botels 
“arnhem,” 
in first class comfort through the sunshine of the rhine- 
land, visiting four countries—holland, germany, france - 
switzerland—in 15 days ef carefree relaxation, including 
fare from london from 59 guineas upwards. sailings every 
saturday throughout the summer and autumn. eolnis of 
this connoisseurs’ holiday from... : 


_ cornelder’ S oo eas 


144 erreurs avenue, london, w.1 


carrying 60-80 passengers ~ 


OF EDUCATION. " 


The Certificate is the open door to ‘Z 
University, professional, and pnt U.C: o 
with over seventy years’ successful experience: of 
teaching by post, prepares for the examinations of | 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern Uniy.,and . 
all other Boards. Reasonable fees; instalments, | < 
Free re-preparation in the event of ‘failure. — 
Textbook library. Single subjects may betaken, 


@ Write for PROSPECTUS containing: full 
particulars of Courses, Tutors, fees, Special 
features, etc. ” free on request to the Registrar, — ; 


UNIVERSITY : 
CORRESPONDENCE > 
- COLLEGE 
56 Burlington House, Cambridge 


ay SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 


for. UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course © 
is the most efficient, the most economical and 
the most convenient means of ‘preparing for~ 
General Certijicate of Education and Prelim. 
exams.; tor B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc., ex- 
ternal ‘onion’ University Degrees: -for Civil 
Service, Local Government and Commercial | 
exams.; for professional exams..in Law, Ac- 
comatancy. Costing, Secretaryship and Personnel 
Management; for 1.S.M.A., Inst. of Export, ctc., 
exams. Many intensely practical (non- exam. ) 
courses in business subjects. 
MORE THAN 250,000 EXAM. SUCCESSES. 
_ Guarantee of Coaching until successful, 
. Text-book Lending Library. ~ Moderate fees, | 
payable by instalments: , 

Write today for prospeetus, dent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the’ Secretary (D1/1). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEG 
ST. ALBANS 
“or call 30, Queen Victoria Street, - 


Enjoy your holiday 


“in picturesque woodland/ : 
‘seashore setting. Own 
chalet with private bath, 
etc. Superb cuisine, nightly ’ 
dinner dancing. Heated | 
swimming . pool, water. 
ski-ing,, sailing, etc. 


ONLY by gns. DAILY 
Colour brochure from Dept. LL. 


Sinah Warren 
CHALET HOTEL 
HAVEING ISLAND, HAMPSHIRE 


LIVE—with a paint brush! 


Oils and watercolours—I. C, S. will 
train you in both! Personal 
instruction in your own time ned 
R practical, experienced instruction” 
that saves years of. wasted effort, 
LC.S. ‘ Pleasure from Painting’ 
~ Course is not expensive. Will 
Tepay you. amply, FREE Mined 
and Newton set when you startl 


Write now for. FREE | 
.“ Pleasure from. Painting’ 


INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE S cHOOlS 


British eS Corporation aM Maryle 


-1.—June 2 


